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N^ 52. SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1759, 



RegpoHsare CMpidiniiut, 

Hob. 

Th e practice of self-denial, or the forbearance of 
lawful pleasure, has been considered by almost 
every nation, from the remotest ages, as the highest 
exaltation of human virtue ; and all have agreed to 
pay respect and veneration to those who abstained 
from the delights of life, even when they did not 
censure those who enjoy them. 

The general voice of mankind, civil and barbarous, 
confesses that the mind and body are at variance, 
and that neither can be made happy by its proper 
gratifications but at the expence of the other ; 
that a pampered body will darken the mind, and 
an enlightened mind will macerate the body. And 
nune have failed to confer their esteem on those who 
prefer intellect to sense, who controul their lower 
by their higher faculties, and forget the wants and 
desires of animal life for rational disquisitions or 
pious contemplations. 

The earth has scarcely a country so far advanced 
towards political regularity as to divide iVv^ v\\x>^Viv- 

VOL, XXXIV. B 
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bitants into classes, where some orders of m< 
women are not distinguished by voluntary sevei 
p,nd where the reputation of their sanctity is 
increased in proportion to the rigour of their ] 
and the exactness of their performance. 

When an opinion to which there is no tempt 
of interest spreads wide and continues long, it 
reasonably be presumed to have been infuse 
nature or dictated by reason. It has been 
observed that the fictions of imposture, and ilk 
of fancy, soon give way to time and experi< 
and that nothing keeps its ground but trpth, > 
gains eyery day new influence by new conf 
tion^ 

But tFuth, when it is reduced to practice, 
becomes subject to caprice and imagination ; 
many particular acts will be wrong, though 
general principle be right. It cannot be d 
that a just conviction of the restraint necessj 
be laid upon the appetites has produced ( 
vagant and unnatural modes of mortification 
institutions, which, however favourably consi( 
will be found to violate nature without pron 
piety. 

But the doctrine of self-denial is not wea 
in itself by the errors of those who misinterp 
misapply it ; the encroachment of the apj 
upon the understanding is hourly perceived 
the state of those, whom sensuality has cnsla\ 
known to be in the highest degree despicabl 
wretched. 

The dread of such shameful captivity may 
raise alarms, and wisdom will endeavour tc 
danger at a distance. By timely caution and 
cious vigilance those desires may be repress 
nhjrh indulgence would soon give absolu 
minion; those enemies may be o\eicoiw 
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when they have been a while accustomed to victory, 
can no longer be resisted. 

Nothing is more fatal to happiness or virtue, than 
that confidence which Ratters us with an opinion 
of our own strength, and by assuring us of the 
powtjr of retreat, precipitates us. into hazard. Some 
may safely venture farther than others into the 
regions of delight, lay themselves more open to 
the golden shafb of pleasure^ and advance nearer 
to the residence of the Syrens; but he that is best 
armed with constancy and reason is yet vulnerable 
in one part or other, and to every man there is a 
point fixed, beyond which, if he passes, he will 
not easily return. It is certainly most wise, as it 
is most safe, to stop before he touches the utmost 
limit, since every step of advance will more and 
more entice him to go forward, till he shall at 
last enter into the recesses of voluptuousness, and 
sloth and despondency close the passage behind 
himj 

To deny early and inflexibly, is the only art of 
checking the importunity of desire, and of preserving 
quiet and innocence. Innocent gratifications must 
be sometimes withheld; he that complies with all law- 
ful desires will certainly lose his empireover himself, 
and in time either submit his reason to his wishes. 
and think all his desires lawful, or dismiss his Reason 
as troublesome and intrusive, and resolve to snatch 
what he may happen to wish, without inquiring 
about right and wrong. 

No man, whose appetites are his masters, can 
perform the duties of his nature with strictness and 
regularity ; he that would be superior to external 
influences must first become superior to his own 
passions. 

When the Roman general, siUm^ ^X. ^>\y^^ ^^^ 
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a plate of turnips before him, was solicitec 
large presents to betray his trust, he asked 
messengers whether he that could sup on tui 
was a man likely to sell his own country. Upon 
who has reduced his senses to obedience, tempti 
has lost its power ; he is able to attend impart 
to virtue, and execute her commands withou 
sitation. 

To set the mind above the appetites is the en 
abstinence, which one of the Fathers observes i 
not a virtue, but the ground-work of virtue. B3 
bearing to do what may innocently be done, we 
add hourly new vigour or resolution, and secur* 
power of resistance when pleasure or interest 
lend their charms to guilt. 
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TO THE IDLER. 
SIR, 

I HATE a wife that keeps good company, 
know that the word good varies its meaning acco 
to the value set upon different qualities in difi 
places. To be a good man in a college, is 
learned ; in a camp, to be brave ; and in the 
to be rich. By good company in the place wh 
have the misfortune to inhabit, we understan 
always those from whom any good can be lei 
whether wisdom or virtue ; ox b^ >N\iom v^^ 
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tan be confetTed, whether profit or reptitatioft. 
Good company is the company of those whose birth 
is high, and whose riches are great ; or of those 
whom the rich and noble admit to familiarity. 

I am a gentleman of a fortune by no means exu- 
berant, but more than equal to the wants of my 
family^ and for some years equal to our desires. 
My wife, who had never been accustomed to 
splendor, joined her endeavours to mine in the 
superintendence of our oeconomy ; we lived in 
decent plenty, and v^ere not excluded from rtioderate 
pleasures. 

But slight causes produce great effects. All my 
happiness has been destroyed by change of place } 
virtue is too often merely local ; in some situations 
the aiF diseases the body, and in others poisons the 
mind. Being obliged to remove my habitation, I 
was led by my evil genius to a convenient house 
in a street where many of the nobility reside. We 
had scarcely ranged our furniture, and aired out 
rooms, when my wife began to grow discontented, 
and to wonder what the neighbours would think 
when they saw so few chairs and chariots at het 
door. 

Her acquaintance, who came to see her from the 
quarter that we had left, mortified her without 
design, by continual inquiries about the ladies 
whose houses they viewed from our windows. She 
was ashamed to confess that she had no intercourse 
with them, and sheltered her distress under general 
answers, which always tended to raise suspicion that 
rfie knew more than she would tell ; but she was 
often reduced to difficulties, when the course of 
talk introduced questions about the furniture or 
ornaments of their houses, which, when she could 
get no intelligence; she was fotcei to "^^fia ^x^xX'^ 

b3 
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over, as things which she saw so often that she n« 
minded them. 

To jttll these vexations she was resolved to 
an end, and redoubled her visits to those fe^ 
her friends who visited those who kept good c 
pany ; and, if ever she met a lady of quality, fo 
herself into notice by respect and assiduity, 
advances were genendly rejected ; and she h* 
them, as they went down stairs, talk how some c 
tures put themselves forward. 

She was not discouraged, but crept forward i 
one to another ; and, as perseverance will do ^ 
things, sapped her way unperceived, till, unexpectc 
she appeared at the card-table of lady Biddy Forp 
a lethargic virgin of seventy-six, whom all the f; 
lies in the next square visited very punctually \ 
she was not at home. 

. This was the first step of that elevation to w 
iny wife has since ascended. For five months she 
no name in her mouth but that of lady Biddy ^ y 
let the world say what it would, had a fine ui 
standing, and such a command of her temper, 
whether she won or lost, she slept over her cards 

At lady Biddy's she met with lady Tawdry, w 
favour she gained by estimating her ear-rings, w 
were counterfeit, at twice the value of real diamo 
When she had once entered two houses of distinct 
she was easily admitted into more, and in ten w 
had all her time anticipated by parties and eng 
ments. Every morning she is bespoke, in the s 
mer, for the gardens ; in the winter, for a s 
every afternoon she has visits to pay, and every i 
brings an inviolable appointment, or an assei 
in which the best company in the town we 
appear. 

You will easily imagine that much of m 
metric comfort is withdrawn. 1 t\^\cY se<* ^ 
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but in the hurry of' preparation, or the languor of 
weariness. To dress and to undress is almost her 
whole business in private, and the servants take ad- 
vantage of her negligence to increase expence. 
But I can supply her omissions by my own dili- 
gence, and should not much r^et this new course 
of life, if it did nothing more than transfer to me 
the care of our accounts. The changes which it 
has made arc more vexatious. My wife has no 
longer the use of her understanding. She has no 
rule of action but the fashion. She has no opinion 
but that of the people of quality. She has no lan- 
guage but the dialect of her own set of company. 
She hate» and admires in humble imitation ; and 
echos the words charming and detestable without 
consulting her own perceptions. 

If for a few minutes we sit down together, she 
entertains me with the repartees of lady Cackle, or 
the conversation of lord Whiffler and Miss Quicks 
and wonders to find me receiving with indif- 
ference sayings which put all the company into 
laughter. 

By her old friends she is no longer very willing 
to be seen, but she must not rid herself of them all 
at once; and is sometimes surprised by her best 
visitants in company which she would not show, 
and cannot hide; but from the moment that a 
countess enters, she takes care neither to hear nor 
see them : they soon find themselves neglected, 
and retire ; and she tells her ladyship that they are 
somehow related at a great distance, and that as 
they are good sort of people she cannot be rude to 
them. 

As by this ambitious union with those that are 
above her, she is always forced upon disadvanta- 
geous comparisons of her condition with theirs, she 
has a constant source of nusery N«Vx\i\ti\ ^xv^\»siN^^ \ft.- 



tarns from glittering assembliefl and magnificent apart" 
mentH but she growls out her discontent, and wonden 
why she was doomed to so indigent a state. When 
she attends the duchess to a sale, she always sees some- 
thing that she cannot buy ; and, that she may not 
seem wholly insignificant, she will sometimes venture 
to bid, and often make acquisitions which she did not 
want, at prices which she cannot afford. 

What adds to ah this uneasiness is, that this ex-^ 
piMi'C* is without use, and this vanity without honour; 
she forsakes houses where she might be courted, for 
those where she is only suffered ; her equals are daily 
made her enemies, and ker superiors will never be 
her friends. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c. 
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TO TME IDLER. 
SIR, 

You liave lately entertained your admirers with the 
case of an unfortunate husband, and thereby given a- 
demonstrative proof you are not averse even to heaf 
appeals and terminate diflerences between man and. 
wife; I therefore take the liberty to present you 
with the case of an injured lady, which, as it chiefly 
relat(*s to what I think tjie lawyers call a point of Jaw,' 
/ ^JjdJJ do ID AS juridifftla manuer «k% \ avcw <:a^i^Vt, 
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and submit it to the consideration of the learned 
gentlemen of that profession. 

Imprimis* In the style of my marriage articles, a 
marriage was had and solemnized^ about six months 
agOy between me and Mr. Savecharges, a gentleman 
possessed of a plentiful fortune of his own, and one 
whoy I was persuaded, would improve, and not spend, 
mine. 

Before our marriage, Mr. Saveckarges had all along 
preferred the salutary exercise of walking on foot to 
the distempered ease, as he terms it, of lolling in a 
chariot ; but, notwithstanding his fine panegyrics 
on walking, the great advantages the infantry were 
in the sole possession of, and the many dreadful 
dangers they escaped, he found I had very different 
notions of an equipage, and was not easily to be 
converted, or gained over to his party. 

An equipage I was determined to have, whenever 
I married. I too well knew the disposition of my 
intended consort to leave the providing one entirely 
to his honour, and flatter myself Mr. Saveckarges 
has, in the articles made previous to our marriage, 
agreed to keep me a coach ; but lest I should be mis* 
taken, or the attornies should not have done me 
justice in methodizing or legalizing these half dozen 
words, I will set about and transcribe that part of 
the agreement, which will explain the matter to you 
much better than can be done by one who is so 
deeply interested in the event ; and show on what 
foundation I build my hopes of being soon under the 
transporting, delightful denomination of a fashionable 
lady, who enjoys the exalted and much-envied felicity 
of bowling about in her own coach. 

" And further the said Solomon Saveckarges, for 
" divers good causes and considerations him here- 
" unto moving, hath agreed, aud dolVv \vR,t^.Vi^j 
agree, that the said Solomtm SatecHargca ^^ai^ 'wx^ 
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'^ will, so soon as conveniently may be after the so^ 
'^ Icmnization of the said intended roarriagey at his 
'* own proper cost and charges, find and provide a 
'* certain veku'le or four-wheel carriage^ common fj/ 
'* calied or known bif the name of a coach ; which said 
'* vehicle or wheel-carriage, so called or known by 
'^ the name of a coach, shall be used and enjoyed by 
'* the said Sukey Modish, his intended wife," [pray 
mind that, Mr. Idler,] *' at such times and in sucn 
'* manner as she the said Sukey Modish shall think tit 
and convenient." 
Such, Mr. IdieTf is the agreement my pasiumate 
admirer entered into ; and what the dear frugtd 
husband calls a performance of it remains to be de- 
scribed. Soon after the ceremony of signing and 
sealing was over, our wedding-clothes being sent 
home, and, in short, every thing in readiness except 
the coach, my own shadow was scarcely more constant 
than my passionate lover in his attendance on me : 
wearied by his perpetual importunities for what he 
called a completion of his bliss, I consented to make 
him happy ; in a few days I gave him my hand, 
and, attended by Hymen in his saffron robes, retired 
to a country-scat of my husband's, where the honey- 
moon flew over our heads ere we had time to re« 
collect ourselves, or think of our engagements in 
town. Well, to town we came, and you may be 
sure, Sir, I expected to step into my coach on my 
arrival here ; but what was my surprise and disap- 
))ointmenty when, instead of this, he began to sound 
in my ears '* That the interest of money was low, 
very low ; and what a terrible thing it was to be 
incumbered with a little regiment of servants iA> 
these hard times V* I could easily perceive what ali 
this tended to, but would not seem to understand 
him ; which made it highly necessary for Mr. Saot" 
charges to explain himself mote *\pfceX\\®L\i\>j v Vi\ssKt^ 
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upon and protest he dreaded the expense of keeping 
a coach. And truly, for his part, he could not 
conceive how the pleasure resulting from such a 
convenience could be any way adequate to the 
heavy expense attending it. I now thought it high 
time to speak with equal plainness, and told him, as 
the fortune I brought fairly entitled me to ride in 
my owp coach, and as I was sensible his circumstances 
would very well afford it, he must pardon me if I in- 
sisted on a performance of his agreement, 

I appeal to you, j\lr. Idler, whether any thing 
could be more civil, more complaisant, than this ? 
And, would you believe it, the creature in return, a 
few days after, accosted me, in an offended tone, 
with, " Madam, I can now tell you your coach is 
" ready ; and since you are so passionately fond of 
^* one, I intend you the honour of keeping a pair of 
^* horses. — You insisted upon having an article of 
" pin-money, and horses are no part of my agree- 
" ment." Base, designing wretch ! — I beg your par- 
don, Mr. Idler, the very recital of such mean, ungen- 
tleman-like behaviour iires my blood, and lights up a 
flame within me. But hence, thou worst of monsters, 
JU-timed Rage, and let me not spoil my cause for 
want of temper. 

Now, though I am convinced I might make a 
worse use of part of my pin-money, than by extend- 
• ing ray bounty towards the support of so useful 
a part of the brute creation ; yet, like a true-born 
Englishwoman, I am so tenacious of my rights and 
privileges, and moreover so good a friend to the 
gentlemen of the law, that I protest, Mr. Idler, 
sooner than tamely give up the point, and be 
(Quibbled out of my right, I will receive my pin- 
moneys as it were, with one hand, and pay it to them 
with tiie other; provided they N\'\\\^\ve.\w&, w:^^\v\^ 
'}$ the same thing, .my trustees^ ^xvcowx^j^TftssoX \» 
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commence a suit against this dear, frugal husband of 
mine. 

And of this I can't have the least shadow of doubt, 
inasmuch as I have been told by very good authority, 
it is some way or other laid down as a rule, " * That 
" whenever the law doth give any thing to one, it 
" giveth impliedly whatever is necessary for the taking 
** and enjoying the same/' Now, I would gladly 
know what enjoyment I, or any lady in the kingdom, 
can have of a coach without horses ? The answer is 
obvious — None at all! For as Serj, Catli/ne very 
wisely observes, " Though a coach has wheels, to 
<* the end it may thereby and by virtue thereof be 
" enabled to move ; yet in point of utility it may as 
" well have none, if they are not put in motion by 
" means of its vital parts, that is, the horses." 

And therefore. Sir, I humbly hope you and the 
learned in the law will be of opinion, that two certain 
animals, or quadruped creatures, commonly called 
or known by the name of horses, ought to be annexed 
to, and go along with, the coach. 

SUK£Y SaVECHAROES, 
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MR. IDLER, 



I HAVE taken the liberty of laying before you my 
complaint, and of desiring advice or consolation. 



Coke on L^tttYton. 
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with the greater confidence, because I believe many 
other writers have suffered the same indignities with 
myself) and hope my quarrel will be regarded by you 
and your readers as the common cause of literature. 

Having been long a student, I thought myself qua- 
lified in time to become an author. My inquiries 
have been much diversified and far extended, and not 
finding my genius directing me by irresistible impulse 
to any particular subject, I deliberated three years 
which part Of knowledge to illustrate by my labours. 
Choice is more often determined by accident than by 
reason : I walked abroad one morning with a curious 
lady, and by her inquiries and observations was in- 
cited to write the natural history of the county in 
which I reside. 

Natural history is no work for one that loves his 
chair or his bed. Speculation may be pursued on 
a soft couch, but Nature must be observed in the 
opte air. I have collected materials with indefa- 
£a,tigable pertinacity. I have gathered glow-worms 
in the evening, and snails in the morning ; I have 
seen the daisy close and open ; I have heard the owl 
shriek at midnight, and hunted insects in the heat of 
noon. 

Seven years I was employed in collecting animals 
and vegetables, and then found that my design was 
yet imperfect. The subterranean treasures of the 
place had been passed unobserved, and another year 
was to be spent in mines and coal-pits. What I 
had already done supplied a sufficient motive to do 
more. I acquainted myself with the black inhabit- 
ants of metallic caverns, and, in defiance of damps 
and floods, wandered through the gloomy labyrinths, 
and gathered fossils from every fissure. 

At last I began to write, and as I finished any sec- 
tion of my book, read it to such of my ii\eiA'i^&\^^\^ 
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nosi skilful in the matter which it treated. Non 
:hem were satisfied ; one disliked the dispositiof 
the parts, another the colours of the style ; one advi 
me to enlarge, another to abridge. I resolved to n 
no 'more, but to take my own way and write on, 
by consultation I olily perplexed my thoughts s 
retarded my work. 

The book was at last finished, and I did i 
doubt but my labour would be repaid by profit, a 
my ambition satisfied with honours. I considei 
that natural history is neither temporary nor loc 
and that though I limited my inquiries to my o 
country, yet every part of the earth has productic 
common to all the rest. Civil history may be pj 
tially studied, the revolutions of one nation may 
neglected by another ; but after that in which 
have an interest, all must be inquisitive. No m 
can have sunic so far into stupidity as not to C( 
sider the properties of the ground on which he waJ 
of the plants on which he feeds, or the animalst 
delight his ear, or amuse his eye ; and therefo 
computed that universal curiosity would call 
many editions of my book, and that in ^ve ^ 
I should gain fifteen thousand pounds by the sa 
thirty thousand copies. 

When I began to write, I insured the house ; 
suffered the utmost solicitude when I entruste 
book to the carrier, though I had secured it a 
mischances by lodging two transcripts in di 
places. At my arrival, I expected that the p 
of learning would contend for the honour of i 
cation, and resolved to maintain the dignity 
ters by a haughty contempt of pecuniary s 
tions. 

I took lodgings near the house of the Royal f 
and expected every morning a visit from the pi 
/ walked in the Park, and wondcved \}l\aX.\ 
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no mention of the great naturalist. At last I visited a 
noble earl, and told him of my work : he answered^ 
th»t he was under an engagement never to subscribe. 
J was angry to have that refused which I did not mean 
to ask, and concealed my design of making him im- 
Biortal. I went next day to another, and, in resent- 
ment of my late affront, offered to prefix his name to 
my new book. He said, coldly, that he did not un- 
derstand those things; another thought there were too 
many books ; and another would talk with me when the 
races were over. 

Being amazed to find a man of learning so in- 
^cently slighted, I resolved to indulge the philo- 
sophical pride of retirement and independence. I 
then sent to some of the principal booksellers the 
plan of my book, and bespoke a large room in the 
next tavern, that I might more commodioiisly see 
them together, and enjoy the contest, while they 
were outbidding one another. I drank my coffee, 
and yet nobody was come ; at last I received a 
note from one, to tell me that he was going out of 
town ; and from another, that natural history 
was out of his way. At last there came a grave 
man, who desired to see the work, and, without 
opening it, told me, that a book of that size would 
never do, 

I then condescended to step into shops, and men- 
tion my work to the masters. Sonve never dealt 
with authors; others had their hands full;- some 
never had known such a dead time ; others had lost 
by all that they had published for the last twelve- 
month. One offered to print my work, if I could 
procure subscriptions for five hundred, and would 
allow me two hundred copies for my property. I 
lost my patience, and gave him a kick ; for which he 
has indicted me. 

C2 
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I can easily perceive that there is a combination 
among them to defeat my expectations ; and I find 
it so general, that I am sure it must have been loi^ 
concerted. I suppose some of my friends, to whom 
I read the first part, gave notice of my design, and, 
perhaps, sold the treacherous intelligence at a higher 
price than the fraudulence of trade will now allow me 
for my book. 

Inform me, Mr. Idler ^ what I must do } where 
must knowledge and industrv find their recompence, 
thus neglected by the high, and cheated by the 
low ! I sometimes resolve to print my book at my 
own expence, and, like the Sibyl, double the price ; 
and sometimes am tempted, in emulation of Raiagi^ 
to throw it into the fire, and leave this sordid genera- 
tion to the curses of posterity. Tell me, dear Idlerp 
what I shall do. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
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There is such difference between the pursuits of 
men, that one part of the inhabitants of a great city 
lives to little other jpurpose than to wonder at the rest. 
Some have hopes and fears, wishes and aversions, 
which never enter into the thoughts of others, and 
inquiry is laboriously exerted to gain that which 
those who possess it are ready to throw away. 

To those who are accustomed to value every thing 

by its use, and have no such superfluity of time or 

money as may prompt them lo \xiiv«Xv««\ vi^xiVi ci\ 
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capricious emulations, nothing appearsmore improba- 
ble or extravagant than the love of curiosities, or that 
desire of accumulating trifles, which distinguishes 
many by whom no other distinction could have ever 
lieen obtained. 

He that has lived without knowing to what height 
desire may be raised by vanity, with what rapture 
baubles are snatched out of the hands of rival col- 
lectors, how the eagerness of one raises eagerness in 
another, and one worthless purchase makes a second 
necessary, may, by passing a few hours at an auction, 
learn more than can be shown by many volumes of 
maxims or essays. 

The advertisement of a sale is a signal which 
at once puts a thousand hearts in motion, and 
brings contenders from every part to the scene of 
distribution. He that had resolved to buy no 
more, feels his constancy subdued ; there is now 
something in the catalogue which completes his 
cabinet, and which he was never before able to 
find. He whose sober reflections inform him, that 
of adding collection to collection there is no end, 
and that it is wise to le^ve early that which must 
be left imperfect at last, yet cannot withhold him- 
self from coming to see what it is that brings so 
many together, and when he comes is soon over- 
powered by his habitual passion ; he is attracted by 
rarity, seduced by example, and inflamed by com- 
petition. 

While the stores of pride and happiness are sur- 
veyed, one looks with longing eyes and gloomy 
countenance on that which he despairs to gain from 
a richer bidder; another keeps his eye with care 
from settling too long on that which he most ear- 
nestly desires ; and another, with more art than 
virtue, depreciates that which he values most, in hope 
tohsLve it At an easy rate. 

c3 
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The novice is often surprised to see what mi- 
nute and unimportant discriminations increase oi 
diminish value. An irregular contortion of a tur- 
binated shell, which common eyes pass unregarded, 
will ten times treble its price in the imagination o; 
philosophers. Beauty is far from operating upon col- 
lectors as upon low and vulgar minds, even when 
beauty might be thought the only quality that coulc 
deserve notice. Among the shells that please by thei] 
variety of colours, if one can be found accidentally 
deformed by a cloudy spot, it is boasted as the prid< 
of the collection. China is sometimes purchased foi 
little less than its weight in gold, only because it ii 
old, though neither less brittle, nor better painted, 
than the modern ; and brown china is caught up witl 
ecstasy, though no reason can be imagined for whicl 
it should be preferred to common vessels of commoi 
clay. 

The fate of prints and coins is equally inexplicable 
Some prints are treasured up as inestimably valuable 
because the impression was made before ^he plate wai 
finished. Of coins the price rises not from the purit] 
of the metal, the excellence of the workmanship, th( 
elegance of the legend, or the chronological use. A 
piece, of which neither the inscription can be read 
nor the face distinguished, if there remain of it but 
enough to shew that it is rare, will be sought by con- 
tending nations, and dignify the treasury in which il 
shall be shown. 

Whether this curiosity, so barren of immediate 
advantage, and so liable to depravation, docs mon 
harm or good, is not easily decided. Its harm i* 
apparent at the first view. It fills the mind witb 
trifiing ambition ; fixes the attention upon thing! 
which have seldom any tendency towards virtue c 
wisdom ; employs in idle inquiries the time that 
£/vei2 for better purposes ; and often ends in mea 
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and dishonest practises, when desire increases by in- 
dulgence beyond the power of honest gratification. 

These are the effects of curiosity in excess ; but what 
passion in excess will not become vicious ? All indif- 
ferent qualities and practices are bad if they are com- 
pared with those which are good, and good if they 
are opposed to those that are bad. The pride or the 
pleasure of making collections, if it be restrained by 
prudence and morality, produces a pleasing remission 
after more laborious studies ; furnishes an amusement 
not wholly unprofitable for that part of life, the greater 
part of many lives, which would otherwise be lost 
in idleness or vice; it produces an useful traffic be- 
tween the industry of indigence and the curiosity of 
wealth; it brings many things to notice that would be 
neglected, and, by fixing the thoughts upon intellec- 
tual pleasures, resists the natural encroachments of 
sensuality, and maintains the mind in her lawful 
superiority. 
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Prudence is of more frequent use than any other 
intellectual quality; it is exerted on slight occa- 
sions, and called into act by the cursory business of - 
common life. 

Whatever is universally necessary, has been granted 
to mankind on easy terms. Prudence, as it is always 
wanted, is without great difficulty obtained. It re- 
quires neither extensive view nor profound search, but 
forces itself^ by spontaneous im\)u\se, \x:^QtL ^ \svv^^ 
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neither great nor busy, neither engrossed by vast de- 
signs, nor distracted by multiplicity of attention. 

Prudence operates on life in the same manner as 
rules on composition : it produces vigilance rather 
than elevation > rather prevents loss than procures 
advantage ; and often escapes miscarriages, but sel- 
dom reaches either power or honour. It quenches 
that ardour of enterprize by which every thing is 
done that can claim praise or admiration; and re- 
presses that generous temerity which often fails and 
often succeeds. Rules may obviate faults, but can 
never confer beauties ; and prudence keeps life safe, 
but does not often make it happy. The world is not 
amazed with prodigies of excellence, but when wit 
tramples upon rules, and magnanimity breaks the 
chains of prudence. 

One of the most prudent of all that have fallen 
within my observation, is my old companion SophroUj 
who has passed through the world in quiet, by per- 
petual adherence to a few plain maxims, and wonders 
how contention and distress can so often happen. 

The first principle of Sophran is to run no hazards. 
Though he loves money, he is of opinion that fruga- 
lity is a more certain source "of riches than industry. 
It is to no purpose that any prospect of large profit is 
set before him; he believes little about futurity, and 
does not love to trust his money out of his sight, for 
nobody knows what may happen. He has a small 
estate, which he lets at the old rent, because it is bet' 
ter to have a little than nothing; but he rigorously de- 
mands payment on the stated day, for he tliat cannot 
pay one quarter cannot pay two. If he is told of any 
improvements in agriculture, he likes the old way, 
has observed that changes very seldom answer expect- 
ation; is of opinion that our forefathers knew ho^ 
to till the ground as u ell as we; and concludes wit 
an argument that noiLiiig can ovev^ovvcr^ that th 
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expence of planting and fencing is immediate, and the 
advantage distant, and that he is no wise man who will 
quit a certainty for an uncertainty. 

Another of Sophron'% rules is, to mind no business 
but Ids own. In Uie state he is of no party ; but hears 
and speakg of public affairs with the same coldness as 
of the administration of some ancient republic. If 
any flagrant act of fraud or oppression is mentioned, 
be hopes that all is not true that is told: if misconduct 
or corruption puts the nation in a flame, he hopes 
that every man means well. At elections he leaves his 
dependants to their own choice, and declines to vote 
himself, for every candidate is a good man, whom ha 
is unwilling to oppose or offend. 

If disputes happen among his neighbours, he ob- 
serves an invariable and cold neutmlity. His punc- 
tuality has gained him the reputation of honesty, and 
his caution that of wisdom ; and few would refuse to 
refer their claims to his award. He might have 
prevented many expensive law-suits, and quenched 
many a feud in its first smoke ; but always refuses 
the ofHce of arbitration, because he must decide 
against one or the other. 

With the affairs of other families he is always 
unacquainted. He sees estates bought and sold, 
squandered and increased, without praising the eco- 
nomist, or censuring the spendthrift. He never 
courts the rising lest they should fall ; nor insults 
the fallen lest they should rise again. His caution 
has the appearance of virtue, and all who do not 
want his help praise his benevolence; but, if any 
man solicits his assistance, he has just sent away all 
his money ; and, when the petitioner is gone, de- 
clares to his family that he is sorry for his misfor- 
tunes, has always looked upon him with particular 
kindness, and therefore could not Y^x^dY^vsi m^\i<e^> 
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lest fae should destroy their friendship by the necessil 
of enforcing payment. 

Of domestic misfortunes he has never hear 
When he is told the hundredth time of a gentl 
man's daughter who has married the coachman, 1 
lifts up his hands with astonishment, for he alwa; 
thought her a very sober girl. When nuptial qua 
rels, after having filled the country with talk ar 
laughter, at last end in separation, he never can coi 
ceive how it happened; for he looked upon them i 
a happy couple. 

If his advice is asked, he never gives any particuli 
direction, because events are uncertain^ aiid he w 
bring no blame upon himself; but he takes the cc 
suiter tenderly by the hand, tells him he makes h 
case his own, and advises him not to act rashly, but l 
weigh the reasons on both sides ; observes, that a ma 
may be as easily too hasty as too slow, and that i 
many fail by doing too much as too little ; that a toi 
man has two ears and one tongue; and that little sm 
is soon mended ; that he could tell him this and tha 
but that after all every man is the best judge of fa 
own affairs. 

With this some are satisfied, and go home with gre 
reverence of Sophron*s wisdom ; and none are c 
fended, because every one is. left in full possession • 
his own opinion. 

Sophron gives no characters. It is equally vain 
tell him of vice and virtue ; for he has remarked, th 
no man likes to be censured, and that very few a 
delighted with the praises of another. He has a fe 
terms which he uses to all alike. With respect to fo 
tune, he believes every family to be in good circur 
stances; he never exalts any understanding bylavis 
praise, yet he meets with none but very sensible p< 
pie. Every man is honest and hearty; and ev< 
woman is a good creature. 
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Thus Sophron creeps along, neither loved nor hated, 
neither favoured nor opposed : he has never attempted 
to grow rich, for fear of growing poor; and has 
raised no friends, for fear of making enemies. 
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Pleasure is very seldom found where it is sought. 
Our brightest blazes of gladness are commonly 
kindled by unexpected sparks. The flowers which 
scatter their odours from time to time in the paths 
of life, grow up without culture from seeds scattered 
by chance. 

Nothing is more hopeless than a scheme of merri- 
ment. Wits and humourists are brought together 
from distant quarters by preconcerted invitations ; 
they come attended by their admirers, prepared to 
laugh and to applaud ; they gaze a-while on each 
other, ashamed to be silent, and afraid to speak ; 
every man is discontented with himself, grows angry 
with those that give him pain, and resolves that he 
will contribute nothing to the merriment of such 
worthless company. Wine inflames the general ma- 
lignity, and changes sullenness to petulance, till at 
last none can bear any longer the presence of the rest. 
They retire to vent their indignation in safer places, 
where they are heard with attention ; their importance 
is restored, they recover their good humour, and glad- 
den the night with wit and jocularity. 

Merriment is always the effect of a sudden im- 
pression. The jest which is expected is already de- 
itroyed. The most active imaginatiou ycV\\\i^ '*>.QVcik&- 
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tiroes torpid under the frigid influence of melancholy, 
and sometimes occasions will be wanting to tempt the 
mind, however volatile, to sallies and excursions. 
Nothing was ever said with uncommon felicity, but 
by the co-operation of chance , and, therefore, wit 
as well as valour must be content to share its honours 
with fortune. 

All other pleasures are equally uncertain ; the 
general remedy of uneasiness is change of place; 
almost every one has some journey of pleasure in 
his mind, with which he flatters his expectation. 
He that travels in theory has no inconvenience ; he 
has shade and sunshine at his disposal, and wherever 
he alights finds tables of plenty and looks of gaiety. 
These ideas are indulged till the day of departure 
arrives, the chaise is called, and the progress of hap- 
piness begins. 

A few miles teach him the fallacies of imagina- 
tion. The road is dusty, the air is sultry, the horses 
are sluggish, and the postillion brutal. He longs 
for the time of dinner, that he may eat and rest. 
The inn is crowded, his orders are neglected, and 
nothing remains but that he devour in haste what 
the cook has spoiled, and drive on in quest of bet- 
ter entertainment. He finds at night a more com- 
modious house, but the best is always worse than he 
expected. 

He at last enters his native province, and re- 
solves to feast his mind with the conversation of his 
old friends, and the recollection of juvenile fro- 
lics. He stops at the house of his friend, whom 
he designs to overpower with pleasure by the unex- 
pected interview. He is not known till he tells his 
name, and revives the memory of himself by a gra- 
dual explanation. He is then coldly received and 
ceremoniously feasted. He hastes away to another^ 
wAom bis aifairs have called to a dVsXanX ^VdAi^^ ^v«<- 
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Jiavmg seen the empty house, goes away disgusted, by 
a disappointment which could not be intended because 
it could not be foreseen. At the next house he finds 
^very face clouded with misfortune, and is regarded 
with malevolence as an unreasonable intruder, who 
comes not to visit but to insult them. 

It is seldom that we find either men or places such 
ias we expect them. He that has pictured a prospect 
upon his fancy, will receive little pleasure from his 
eyes ; he that has anticipated the conversation of a 
wit, will wonder to what prejudice he owes his repu- 
tation. Yet it is necessary to hope, though hope 
should always be deluded; for hope itself is happi- 
ness, and its frustrations, however frequent, are yet 
)ess dreadful than its extinction. 
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In the common enjoyinents of life, we cannot very 
liberally indulge the present hour, but by antici- 
pating part of the pleasure which might have relieved 
the tediousness of another day ; and any uncommon 
exertion of strength, or perseverance in labour, is suc- 
ceeded by a long interval of languor and weq,riness. 
Whatever advantage we snatch beyond the certain 
portion allotted us by nature, is like money spent be- 
fore it is due, which at the time of regular payment 
will be missed and regretted. 

Fame, like all other things which are supposed to 
give or to increase happiness, is dispensed with the 
$ame equality of distribution. He tWv. \s V>m^^ 
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praised will be clamorously censured ; he that rises 
hastily into fame will be in danger of sinking suddenly 
into oblivion. 

Of many writers who filled their age with wonder, 
and whose names we find celebrated in the books of 
their contemporaries, the works are now no longer to 
be seen, or are seen only amidst the lumber of libra- 
ries which are seldom visited, where they lie only to 
show the deceitfulness of hope, and the uncertainty 
of honour. 

Of the decline of reputation many causes may be 
assigned. It is commonly lost because it never was 
deserved ; and was conferred at first, not by the suf- 
frage of criticism, but by the fondness of friendship, 
or servility of flattery. The great and popular are 
very freely applauded ; but all soon grow weary of 
echoing to each other a name which has no other 
claim to notice, but that many mouths are pronounc* 
ing it at once. 

But many have lost the final reward of their 
labours because they were too hasty to enjoy it. 
They have laid hold on recent occurrences, and 
eminent names, and delighted their readers with al- 
lusions and remarks, in which all were interested, 
and to which all therefore were attentive* But 
the effect ceased with its cause; the time quickly 
came when new events drove the former from me- 
mory, when the vicissitudes of the world brought 
new hopes and fears, transferred the love and hatred 
of the public to, other agents, and the writer, whose 
works were no longer assisted by gratitude or re- 
sentment, was left to the cold regard of idle curiosity. 

He that writes upon general principles, or deli- 
vers universal truths, may hope to be often read, 
because his work will be equally useful at all times, 
and in every country; but he cannot expect it 
to be received with eagerness, 01 \ft «^x«aA ^uh 
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rapidity, because desire can have no particular 
stimulation : that which is to be loved long must be 
loved with reason rjather than with passion. He 
that lays out his labours upon temporary subjects, 
easily finds readers, and quickly loses them; for 
what should make the book valued when its subject 
is no more? 

These observations will show the reason why the 
poem of Httdibras is almost foi^otten, however em- 
bellished with sentiments and diversified with allu- 
sions, however bright with wit, and however solid 
with truth. The hypocrisy which it detected, and 
the folly which it ridiculed, have long vanished from 
public notice. Those who had felt the mischief of 
discord, and the tyranny of usurpation, read it with 
rapture, for every line brought back to memory 
something known, and gratified resentment by the 
just censure of something hated. But the book 
which was once quoted by princes, and which sup- 
plied conversation to all the assemblies of the gay 
and the witty, is now seldom mentioned, and even 
by those that affect to mention it, is selcbm read. So 
vainly is wit lavished upon fugitive topics, so little 
can architecture secure duration when the ground 
k &lse. 
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Criticism is a study by which men grow impoN 
tant and formidable at a very small expence. The 
power of invention has been conferred by nature 
upon few, and the labour of learning those scietices 
which may by mere labour be obtained is too great to 
be willingly endured; but every man can exert such 
judgment as he has upon the works of others ; and 
he whom nature has made weak, and idleness keeps 
ignorant, may yet support his vanity by the nsmt of 
a Critic. 

1 hope it will give comfort to great numbers who 
are passing through the world in obscurity, when I 
inform them how easily distinction may be obtained. 
All the other powers of literature are coy and haughty, 
they must be long courted, and at last are not always 
gained; but Criticism is a goddess easy of access and 
forward of advance ; who will meet the slow, and en- 
courage the timorous; the want of meaning she sup- 
plies with words, and the want of spirit she recom** 
penses with malignity. 

This profession has one recommendation peculiar 
to itself, that it gives vent to malignity without 
real mischief. No genius was ever blasted by the 
breath of critics. The poison which, if confined, 
would have burst the heart, fumes away in empty 
hisses, and malice is set at ease with very little 
danger to merit. The critic is the only man whose 
triumph is without another's pain, and whose great- 
ness does not rise upon anotivex'& rum. 
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To a study at once so easy and so reputable, so 
malicious and so harmless, it cannot be necessary to 
invite my readers by a long or laboured exhortation ; 
it is sufficient, since all would be Critics if they could, * 
to show by one eminent example that all can be Cri- 
tics if they will. ' 

Dick Minim, after the common course of puerile 
studies, in which he was no great proficient, was 
put an apprentice to a brewer, with whom he had 
lived two years, when his uncle died in the city, and 
left him a large fortune in the stocks. Dick had 
for six months before used the company of the lower 
players, of whom he had learned to scorn a trade, 
and, being now at liberty to follow his genius, he 
resolved to be a man of wit and humour. That he 
might be properly initiated in his uew character, he 
frequented the coffee-houses near the theatres, where 
he listened very diligently, day after day> to those who 
talked of language and sentiments, and unities and 
catastrophes, till by slow degrees he began to think 
that he understood something of the stage, and hoped 
in time to talk himself. 

But he did not trust so much to natural sagacity 
as wholly to neglect the help of books. When the 
theatres were shut, he retired to Richmond with a 
few select writers, whose opinions he impressed 
upon his memory by unwearied diligence; and, 
when he returned with other wits lo the town, was 
able to tell, in very proper phrases, that the chief 
business of art is to follow nature ; that a perfect 
writer is not to be expected, because genius decays 
as judgment increases; that the great art is the art 
of blotting; and that, according to the rule of 
Horace^ every piece should be kept nine years. 

Of the great authors he now began to display tV\e. 
characters, laying down as an umvei?.«\>^v>^\XAft'£i<»^^^ 

d3 
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all had beauties and defects. His opinion was^ that 
ShakspearCy committing himself wholly to the impulse 
of nature, wanted that correctness which learning 
would have given him ; and that JoMon^ trusting to 
learning, did not sufficiently cast his eye on nature. 
He blamed the stanza of Spenser, and could not 
bear the hexameters of Sidney, Denham and Waller 
he held the first reformers of English numbers; and 
thought that if Waller could have obtained the 
strength of Denham, or Denham the sweetness oi 
Waller, there had been nothing wanting to complete 
a poet. He often expressed his commiseration ol 
Dry den's poverty, and his indignation at the age 
which suffered him to write for bread ; he repeated 
with rapture the first lines of AU for Love, but 
wondered at the corruption of taste which could 
bear any thing so unnatural as rhyming trag^ies. 
In Otway he found uncommon powers of moving the 
passions, but was disgusted by his general negli- 
gence, and blamed him for making a conspirator hij 
hero ; and never concluded his disquisition without 
remarking how happily the sound of the clock is 
made to alarm the audience. Southern would have 
been his favourite, but that he mixes comic witl 
tragic scenes, intercepts the natural course of th< 
passions, and fills the mind with a wild confusion o 
mirth and melancholy. The versification of Rowi 
he thought too melodious for the stage, and too little 
varied in different passions. He made it the greai 
fault of Congreve, that all his persons were wits, am 
that he always wrote with more art than nature. Hi 
considered Cato rather as a poem than a play, anc 
allowed Addison to be the complete master of alle 
gory and grave humour, but paid no great defe 
rence to him as a critic. He thought the cliie 
merit of Prior was in his easy tales, and lighte 
poems, though he allowed that Vus Solomon \iaA\a. — 
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noble sentiments elegantly expressed. In Svdft he 
discovered an inimitable vein of irony, and an easi- 
ness which all would hope and few would attain. 
Pope he was inclined to degrade from a poet to a 
versifier, and thought his numbers rather luscious 
than sweet. He often lamented the neglect of 
Fhcedra and HippolituSy and wished to see the stage 
under better regulations. 

These assertions passed commonly uncontradicted ; 
and if now and then an opponent started up, he was 
quickly repressed by the suffrages of the company, 
and Minim went away from every dispute with elation 
of heart and increase of confidence. 

He now grew conscious of his abilities, and began 
to talk of the present state of dramatic poetry; 
wondered what was become of the comic genius 
which supplied our ancestors with wit and pleasantry, 
and why no writer could be found that durst now 
venture beyond a farce. He saw no reason for 
thinking that the vein of humour was exhausted, 
since we live in a country where liberty suffers every 
character to spread itself to its utmost bulk, and 
which, therefore, produces more originals than all the 
rest of the world together. Of tragedy he con- 
cluded business to be the soul, and yet often hinted 
that love predominates too much upon the modern 
stage. 

He was now an acknowledged critic, and had his 
own seat in a coffee house, and headed a party in the 
pit. Minim has more vanity than ill-nature, and sel- 
dom desires to do much mischief; he will, perhaps^ 
murmur a little in the ear of him that sits next him, 
but endeavours to influence the audience to favour, 
by clapping when an actor exclaims. Ye gods ! or 
l&ments the misery of his country. 

By degrees he was admitted to TeVieat^^^*, ^xAxwaxv'^ 
t>fhhs friends are of opinion, that out ptesfciiX^<i«x^ ^^''ii- 
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indebted to him (or their happiest thoughts ; by his 
contrivance the bell was rung twice in Bar^rosM, and 
by his persuaHion the author of Cleone concluded his 
play with a couplet ; for what can be more absurd, 
haid Minim^ than that part of a play should be rhymed, 
and part written in blank verse ? and by what acqui- 
^ition of faculties is the s|K*akcr, who nei'cr could tind 
rh) ines U-forCi enabled to rhyme at the conclusion 
of an act? 

lie is the great investigator of hidden beauties, 
and is particularly delighted when he finds tkt 
iound an echo to the scmc. He has read all our 
poets with particular attention to this delicacy of 
verniticatioii, and womlers at the supineness with 
which their works have bi>en hitherto perused, so 
that no man has found the sound of a drum in this 
distich : 

** When pulpit, drum ecclefiatlic, 

** Wat be»t with &it instead of a flick )*' 

and thai the wonderful lines upon honour and a bub* 
bk% have hitherto passed without notice; 

'* flonour it like (heglasty bubble, 

** Which cotit philotophf rt tuch trouble) 

** Where, one part crack'd, the whole docf fly, 

** And wilt are crack'J to find out why," 

In those verses, says 3///iim, we have two striking 
accommodations of the sound to the sense. It is im- 
possible to u^ter the two lines emphatically without aa 
act like th t which they describe; bubble and trouble 
causing a momentary inflation of the cheeks by the 
n-ttnition of the breath, which is afterwards forcibly 
emitted, as in the practice of blowing bubbles. But the 
^rvntcst eAcrllcncc is in the third line, which is crocked 
Ja the middle to express u, cxack, aud \2u«ii^\>t<t\^\v^ 
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moDOfyllablef. Tet has fliif disfiioiid kin ne^ected 
with oommoB stonet, and amoi^ the innumerable 
admiien of Hwdih^i the observation of tins super- 
lative passage has been reserved for the sagacity of 
Minimi 
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M&« Minim had now advanced hiniself to the zenith 
of cHticai reputation ; when he was in the pit every 
^ye in the boxes was fixed upon him; when he 
entered his co£fee-house, he was surrounded by circles 
of candidates, who passed their noviciate of literature 
under histuitioti: his opinion was asked by att who 
had no opinion of their own, and yet loved to debate 
and decide ; and no composition was supposed to pass 
in safety to posterity^ till it had been secured by 
Minim'i approbation. 

Minim professes great admiration of the wisdom and 
munificence by which the academies of the continent 
were raised ; and often wishes for some standard of 
taste, for some tribunal, to which merit may appeal 
from caprice, prejudice and malignity. He has 
formed a plan for an academy of criticism, where 
every work of imagination may be read before it is 
printed, and which shall authoritatively direct the 
theatres what pieces to receive or reject, to exclude 
or to revive. 

Such an institution would, in Dick's opinion, 
spread the fame o( English Wteratwx^ on^x ^UTor^t^ 
Bad make London the mctropoWs oi f\<^^\Ns:^ ^\v^ 
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politeness, the place to which the learned and in-* 
genious of all countries would repair for instruction 
and improvement, and where nothing would any 
longer be applauded or endured that was not con* 
formed to the nicest rules, and finished with the 
highest elegance. 

Till some happy conjunction of the planets shall 
dispose our princes or ministers to make themselves 
immortal by such an academy, Minim contents him- 
self to preside four nights in a week in a critical society 
selected by himself^ where he is heard without contra- 
diction, and whence his judgment is disseminated 
through the great vulgar and the small. 

When he is placed in the chair of criticism, he de- 
clares loudly for the noble simplicity of our ancestors, 
in opposition to the petty refinements, and ornamental 
luxuriance. Sometimes he is sunk in despair, and 
perceives false delicacy daily gaining ground, and 
sometimes brightens his countenance with a gleam of 
hope, and predicts the revival of the true sublime. 
He then fulminates his loudest censures against the 
monkish barbarity of rhyme; wonders how beings 
that pretend to reason can be pleased with one line 
always ending like another ; tells how unjustly and 
unnaturally sense is sacrificed to sound; how often 
the best thoughts are mangled by the necessity of con- 
fining or extending them to the dimensions of a coup- 
let ; and rejoices that genius has, in our days, shaken 
off the shackles which had encumbered it so long. 
Yet he allows that rhyme may sometimes be borne, 
if the lines be often broken, and the pauses judici- 
ously diversified. 

rVom blank verse he makes an easy transition to 
Milton, whom he produces as an example of the slow 
advance of lasting reputation. Milton is the only 
writer in whose books Minim can read for ever withoiU 
weariness. What cause it is iViaX. ey.^m^\& xJais ^leasur* 
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Grom satiety he has longiind diligently inquired, and 
believes it to consist in the perpetual variation of the 
Bambers, by which the ear is gratified and the atten* 
tion awakened. The lines that are commonly thought 
ragged and unmusical, he conceives to have been 
irhtten to temper the melodious luxury of the rest, 
or to express things by a proper cadence : for he 
•carcely finds a verse that has not this favourite 
beauty ; he declares that he could shiver in a hot- 
house when he reads that 

" the ground 
" Burni frore, and col J performi the effect of fire ; 

and that, when Milton bewails his blindness, the 
verse, 

" So thick a drop lerene hu quench'd these orbs,*' 

has, he knows not how, something that strikes him 
with an obscure sensation like that which he fancies 
would be felt from the sound of darkness. 

Minim is not so contident of his rules of judgment 
as not very eagerly to catch new light from the name 
of the author. He is commonly so prudent as to 
spare those whom he cannot resist, unless, as will 
sometimes happen, he finds the public combined 
against them. But a fresh pretender to fame he is 
strongly inclined to censure, till his own honour re- 
quires that he commend him. Till he knows the 
success of a composition, he intrenches himself in 
general terms ; there are some new thoughts and 
beautiful passages, but there is likewise much which 
he would have advised the author to expunge. He 
has several favourite epithets, of which he has never 
settled the meaning, but which are very commodiously 
applied to books which he has not i<ia^> ot ^'d.xiw^v >d^* 
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df*r%tand« One is manfy^ another it dry^ anotbet 
*^i/ft and another/fiiiMy ; tometimet be dUcoven deli* 
cacy of ityle» and tometimet roeett with ittange 
expretiions, 

Jlc i» never to great, or to happy, at when a youth 
of proinifeiiig partt it brought to receive hit direction! 
for the prosecution of bin ttudies. He then putt on a 
very M*riouhair; he adviaet the pupil to read none but 
the iMMit authorv, and, when he findt one congenial to 
hJH own mind, to ttudy hit beautiet, but avoid hit 
faultM, and, when he titt down to write, to consider 
how hiii favourite author would think at the preient 
time on the present occation. He exhortt nim to 
catch those momentt when he findt hit thoughts exf 
panded and his genius exalted, but to take care lest 
imagination hurry him beyond the bounds of nature. 
He holdM diligence the mother of success; yet enjoins 
him, with great earnestness, not to read more than he 
can digett, and not to con^se his mind by pursuing 
studies of contrary tendences. He tells him, thst 
every man has his genius, and that Cicero could never 
be a poet. The lK>y retires illuminated, resolves te 
follow his genius, and to think how MiUon would 
have thought : and Minim feasts upon his own bene* 
ficence till another day brings another pupiL 
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TO THE IDLER. 



SIB, 

Aw opinion prevails almost universally in the world, 
that he who has money has every thing. This is 
not a modem paradox, or the tenet of a small and 
obscure sect, but a persuasion which appears to have 
operated upon most minds in all ages, and which is 
supported by authorities so numerous and so cogent, 
that nothing but long experience could have given me 
confidence to question its truth. 

But experience is the test by which all the pluloso* 
phers of tne present age agree, that speculation must 
be tried ; and I may therefore be allowed to doubt the 
power of money, since I have been a long time rich, 
and I have not yet found that riches can make me 
happy. 

My father was a farmer neither wealthy nor indi- 
gent, who gave me a better education than was suit- 
able to my birth, because my uncle in the city de- 
signed me for his heir, and desired that I might be 
bred a gentleman. My uncle's wealth was the perpe- 
tual subject of conversation in the house ; and when 
any little misfortune befell us, or any mortification 
dejected us, my father always exhorted me to hold 
up my head, for my uncle would never marry. 

My uncle, indeed, kept his promise. Having 
bis mind comp]Qte\y busied bolv/cew Vxx'i wAxsjVw^vjft^. 

VOL. XXXIV. E 
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and the 'Change, he felt no tediousness of life, nor 
any want of domestic amusements. When my fa- 
ther died, he received me kindly ; but, after a few 
months, finding no great pleasure in the conversa- 
tion of each other, we parted ; and he remitted me a 
small annuity, on which { lived a quiet and studious 
life, without any wish to grow great by the death of 
my benefactor. 

But though I never suffered any malignant impa- 
tience to take hold on my mind, I could not forbear 
sometimes to imagine to myself the pleasure of 
being rich ; and, when I read of div.ersions and 
magnificence, resolved to try, when time should put 
the trial in my power, what pleasure they could 
afford. 

My uncle, in the latter spring of his life, when 
his ruddy cheek and his firm nerves promised him a 
long and healthy age, died of an apoplexy. His 
deiath gave me neither joy nor sorrow. He did me 
good, and I regarded him with gratitude ; but I 
cculd not please him, and therefore could not love 
him. 

He had the policy of little minds, who love to 
surprize; and, having always represented his- for- 
tune as less than it was, had, I suppose, often gra- 
tified himself with thinking, how I should be de- 
lighted to find myself twice as rich as I" expected. 
My wealth was such as exceeded all the schemes of 
oxpence which I had formed ; and I soon began to 
expand my thoughts, and look round for some pur- 
chase of felicity. 

The most striking effect of riches is the splendour 
of dress, which every man has observed to enforce 
respect, and facilitate reception ; and my first desire 
was to be fine. I sent for a taylor who was em* 
ployed by the nobility, and ordered such a suit of 
clothes 'ds 1 had often looked ot^ ni\x3sx VDNQl\M\tary 
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submission, and am ashain^d to remember with what 
flutters of expectation I waited for the hour when 
I should issue forth in all the splendour of embroi* 
dery. The clothes were brought, and for three 
days I observed many eyes turned towards me 
ad I passed ; but I felt myself obstructed in the 
common intercourse of civility, by an uneasy con- 
sciousness of my new appearance ; as I thought my-- 
self more observed, I was more anxious about my 
mien and behaviour ; and the mien which is formed 
by care is commonly ridiculous. A short time ac- 
customed me id myself, and my di*ess was without 
pain, and without pleasure. 

For a little while I tried to be a rake, but I 
began too late ; and having by nature no turn for 
a froUc, was in great danger of ending in a 
dftmkard. A fever, in which not one of my com- 
panions paid me a visit, gave me time for reflection. 
I found that there was no great pleasure in breaking 
windows and lying in the round-house ; and re** 
solved to associate no longer with those whom, 
though I had treated and bailed them, I could not 
make friends. 

I then changed my measures, kept running-horses, 
and had the comfort of seeing my name very often 
in the news. I had a chesnut horse, the grandson of 
CkildlerSy who won four plates, and ten by-matches ; 
and a bay iilly, who carried off the fivc-years^old 
plate» and was expected to perform much greater 
exploits, whdn my groom broke her wind, because I 
happened to catch him selling oats for beer. This 
hs^piness was soon at an end ; there was no pleasure 
when I lost, and when I won I could not much exalt 
tnysclf by the virtues of my horse. I grew ashamed 
of the company^ of jockey-lords, and resolved to 
5pend no more of my time in the stabVe, 

V (J 
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It was now known that I had mon^ and would 
spend it, and I passed four months in the company 
of architects, whose whole business was to persuade 
me to build a house. I told them that I Imd more 
room than I wanted, but could not g^t rid of their 
importunities. A new plan was brought me eveiy 
morning ; till at last my constancy was overpowered, 
and I began to build. The happiness of building 
lasted but a little while, for though I love to spend, I 
hate to be cheated; and I soon found, that to build 
is to be robbed. 

How I proceed in the pursuit of happiness^ you 
shall hear when I find myself disposed to write. 

I am. Sir, 

Tim. Rakoir. 
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The natural progress of the works of men is from 
rudeness to convenience, from convenience to ele* 
gance, and from elegance to nicety. 

The first labour is enforced by necessity. The sa- 
vage finds himself incommoded by heat and cold, by 
rain and wind ; he shelters himself in the hollow of a 
rock, and learns to dig a cave where there was none 
before. He finds the sun and the wind excluded by 
the thicket, and when the accidents of the chase, or 
the convenience of pasturage, leads him into more 
open places, he forms a thicket for himself, by plant- 
jng stakes at proper distances, and laying branches 
from one to another. 
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The next gradation of skill and industry produces 
a* house closed with doors, and divided by partitions; 
and apartments are multiplied arid disposed according 
to the various degrees of power or invention; im» 
provement succeeds improvement, as he that is freed 
from a greater evil grows impatient of a less, till 
ease in time is advanced to pleasure. 

The mind, set free from the importunities of natu- 
ral want, gains leisure to go in search of superfluous 
gratifications, and adds to the uses of habitation the 
delights of prospect. Then begins the reign of 
symmetry ; orders of architecture are invented, and 
6ne part of the edifice is conformed to another, 
without any other reason, than that the eye may not 
be offended. 

The passage is very short from elegance to luxury. 
Ionic and Corinthian columns are soon succeeded by 
gilt cornices, inlaid floors, and petty ornaments, 
which show rather the wealth than the taste of the 
possessor. 

Language proceeds, like every thing else, through 
improvement to degeneracy. The rovers who first 
take possession of a country, having .lot many ideas, 
and those not nicely modified or discriminated, were 
contented, if by general terms and abrupt sentences 
they could make their thoughts known to one ano" 
ther; as life begins to be more r^ulated, and pro- 
perty to become limited, disputes must be decided, 
and claims adjusted ; the differences of things are 
noted, and distinctness and propriety of expression 
become necessary. In time, happiness and plenty 
give rise to curiosity, and the sciences are cultivated 
for ease and pleasure ; to the arts, which are now to 
be taught, emulation soon adds the art of teaching ; 
and the studious and ambitious contend not only 
who shall think best, but who shall tell the\\; iVs^wNsji^Je:^ 
in the most phasing manner. 

£3 
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Then begin the arts of rhetoric and poetry, the 
regulation of figures, the selection of words, the mo- 
dulation of periods, the graces of transition, the com- 
plication of clauses, and all the delicacies of style and 
subtilties of composition, useful while they advance 
perspicuity, and laudable while they increase plea- 
sure, but easy to be refined by needless scrupulosity 
till they shall more embarrass the writer than assist 
the reader or delight him. 

The first state is commonly antecedent to the 
practice of writing; the ignorant essays of im- 
perfect diction pass away with the savage genera- 
tion that uttered them. No nation can trace their 
language beyond the second period, and even of 
that it does not often happen that many monuments 
remain. 

The fate of the English tongue is like that of 
others. We know nothing of the scanty jargon of 
our barbarous ancestors ; but weliave specimens of 
our language when it began to be adapted to civil 
and religious purposes, and find it such as might 
naturally be expected, artless and simple, uncon- 
nected and concise. The writers seem to have de- 
sired little more than to be understood, and perhaps 
seldom aspired to the- praise of pleasing. Their 
verses were considered chiefly as memorial, and 
therefore did not differ from prose but by the mea" 
sure or the rhyme. 

In this state, varied a little according to the differ- 
ent purposes or abilities of writers, our language may 
be said tp have continued to the time of GaiDer^ 
whom Chaucer calls his master, and who, however 
obscured by his scholar's popularity, seems justly to 
claim the honour which has been hitherto denied 
him, of showing his countrymen that something more 
was to be desired, and that EtiglisJi verse might be 
exalted into poetry. 
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From the time of Gower and Chaucer, the English 
writers have studied elegance, and advanced their 
language, by successive improvements, to as much 
harmony as it can easily receive, and as much 
copiousness as human knowledge has hitherto 
required. These advances have not been made at 
all times with the same diligence or the same suc- 
cess. Negligence has suspended the course of im- 
provement, or artbctation turned it aside ; time has 
elapsed with little change, or ciiange has been made 
without amendment. But elegance has been long 
kept in view with attention as near to constancy as 
life permits, till every man now endeavours to excel 
others in accuracy, or outshine them in splendour of 
style, and the danger is, lest care should too soon 
pass to affectation. 
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TO THE IDLER. 
SIR, 



As nature has made evaty man desirons of happi- 
ness, I flatter myself, that you and your readers 
cannot but feel some curiosity to know the sequel of 
my story ; for though, by trying the different schemes 
of pleasure, 1 have yet found nothing in which I could 
finally acquiesce ; yet the narrative of my attempts 
will not be wholly without use, since we always ap- 
proach nearer to truth as we detect more and more 
varieties of error. 
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When I had sold my- facers, and put the orders 
of architecture out of^ my head, my next resolution 
was to be a fine gentleman. 1 frequented the polke 
coffee-houses, grew acquainted with all the men of 
humour, and gained the right of bowing familiarly 
to half the ilobility. In this new scene of life my 
great labour was to learn to laugh. I had been 
used to consider laughter as the effect of merri- 
ment ; but I soon learned that it is one of the arts 
of adulation, and, from laughing only to show that 
Iwas pleased, I now began to laugh when I wished 
to please. This was at first very difficult. I some- 
times heard the story with dull indifference ; and, 
not exalting myself to merriment by due grada- 
tions^ burst out suddenly into an awkward noise, 
which was not always favourably interpreted. Some- 
times I was behind the rest of the company, and 
lost the grace of laughing by delay, and sometimes 
when I began at the right time was deficient in 
loudness or in length. But, by diligent imitation of 
the best models, I attained at last such flexibility of 
muscles, that I was always a welcome auditor of a 
story, and got the reputation of a good-natured 
fellow. 

This was something ; but much more was to be 
done, that I might be universally allowed to be a fine 
gentleman. I appeared at court on all public days ; 
betted at gaming-tables; and played at all the routs 
of eminence. I went every night to the opera, took 
a fidler of disputed merit under my protection, be- 
came the head of a musical faction, and had some- 
times concerts at my own house. I once thought to 
have attained the highest rank of elegance, by taking 
a foreign singer into keeping. But my favourite 
fidler contrived to be arrested on the night of a con- 
cert, for a finer suit of clothes than I had ever pre- 



sumed to wear, and I lost all the fame of patronage 
by refusing to bail him. 

My next ambition was to sit for my picture. I 
9pent a whole winter in going from painter to 
painter, to bespeak a whole length of one, and a 
half length of another; I talked of nothing but 
attitudes, draperies, and proper lights ; took my 
friends to see the pictures after every sitting ; heard 
every day of a wonderful performer in crayons and 
miniature, and sent my pictures to be copied ; was 
told by the judges that they were not like, and was 
recommended to other artists. At length, being 
not able to please my friends, I grew less pleasecl 
myself, and at last resolved to think no more 
about it. 

It was impossible to live in total idleness : and 
wandering about in search of something to do, I 
was invited to a weekly meeting of virtuosos, and 
felt myself instantaneously seized with an unex- 
tinguishable ardour for all natural curiosities. I 
ran from auction to auction, became a critic in 
shells and fossils, bought a Hortus siccus of inesti-* 
mable value, and purchased a secret art of pre- 
serving insects, which made my collection the envy 
of the other philosophers. I found this pleasure 
mingled with much vexation. All the faults of 
my life were for nine months circulated through the 
town with the most active malignity, because. 1 
hap|>ened to catch a moth of peculiar variegation ; 
and because I once outbid all the lovers ot shells 
and carried off a nautilus, it was hinted that the 
validity of my uncle's will ought to be disputed. 
I will not deny that 1 was very proud both of 
the moth and of the shell, and gratified myself 
with the envy of my companions, porhaps more 
than became a benevolent being. Hut in time I 
grew wcaiy of being hated for iWjlI v^\v\v:\\ Y\v^^w^vi\ 
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no advantage!, gave my slicflls to children that wanted 
play- things, and suppressed the art of drying butter- 
flies, because I would not tempt idleness and cruelty 
to kill them. 

I now beg&n to feel life tedious, and wished to 
store nlyself with friends, with whom I might 
grow old in the interchange of benevolence. I 
had observed that popularity was most easily gained 
by an open table, and therefore hired a French 
cook, furnished my sideboard with great magni* 
ficence, filled my cellar with wines of pompous 
appellations, bought every thing that vras dear 
beford it was good^ and invited all those who 
iKrere most famous for judging of a dinner. In 
three weeks my cook gave me warning, and, upon 
inquiry^ told me that Lord Queasy, who dined 
with me the day before, had sent him an offer of 
double wages. My pride prevailed; I raised his 
wages, and invited his lordship to another feasts* 
I love plain meat, and was therefore soon weary 
of spreading a table of which I could not par- 
take. I found that my guests when they went 
away, criticised their entertainment, and cen< 
sured my profusion ; my cook thought himself 
necessary, and took upon him the direction of 
the house; and I could not rid myself of flat- 
terers, or break from slavery, but by shutting up 
my house, and declaring my resolution to live in 
lodgings. 

After all this, tell me, dear Idler, what I must do 
next; I have health, I have money, and I hope that I 
have understanding ; yet, with all these, I have never 
been able to pass a single day which I did not wish 
at an end before sun-set* Tell me, dear Idhrj what 
1 shall do* I am, 

Your humble Servant, 

Ti.M. Rakger* 
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Th e sequel of Clarendon's historyi at last happily 
published, is an accession to English literature 
equally agreeable to the admirers of elegance and the 
lovers of truth ; many doubtful facts may now be as- 
certained, and many questions, after long debate, may 
be determined by decisive authority. He that recorcJs 
transactions in which himself was engaged, has not 
only an opportunity of knowing innumerable parti- 
culars which escape spectators, but has his natural 
powers exalted by that ardour which always rises at 
the remembrance of our own importance, and by 
which every man is enabled to relate his own actions 
better than another's. 

The difficulties through which this work has strug^ 
gled into light, and the delays with which our hopes 
have been long mocked, naturally lead the mind to 
the consideration of the conmon fate of posthumous 
compositions. 

He who sees himself surrounded by admirers, and 
whose vanity is hourly feasted wi^th all the luxuries of 
studied praise, is easily persuaded that his influence 
will \e extended beyond his life; that they who cringe 
in bis presence will reverence his memory, and that 
those , who are proud to be numbered among his 
friend^, will endeavour to vindicate his choice by 
zeal for his reputation. 

With hopes like these, to the executors of Swift 
was committed the history of the last years of Queen 
Jnne, and to those of Pope, the yiotVs vi\x\0^ x<ix««iivx^^ 
ui^nntedin ius closet. The pctionw^xvcc^Q^^^'?^ 
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were burnt by those whom he had perhaps selected 
from all mankind as most likely to 'publish them; 
and the history had likewise perished, had not a 
straggling transcript fallen into busy hands. 

The papers left in the closet o^Pieresc supplied his 
heirs with a whole winter's fuel ; and many of the 
labours of the learned bishop Lloyd were consumed 
in the kitchen of his descendants. 

Some works, indeed, have escaped total destruc- 
tion, but yet have had^ reason to lament the fate of 
orphans exposed to the frauds of unfaithful guar* 
dians. How Hale would have borne the mutilations 
which his Pleas of the Crown have suffered from 
the editor, they who know his character will easily 
conceive. 

The original copy of Burnet's history, though 
promised to some public * library, has been never 
given ; and who then can prove the fidelity of the 
publication, when the authenticity of Clarendon's 
history, though printed with the sanction of one of 
the first universities of the world, had not an unex- 
pected manuscript been happily discovered, would,- 
with the help of factious credulity, have been brought 
into question by the two lowest of all human be- 
ings, a scribbler for a party, and a commissioner of 
excise. 

Vanity is often noless mischievous than n^ligence 
or dishonesty. He that possesses a valuable manu- 
script, hopes to raise its esteem by concealment, and 
delights in the distinction which he imagines himself 
to obtain by keeping the key of a treasure which he 
neither uses nor imparts. From him it falls to some 



* It would be proper to reposite, ia some public place, the 
manuscript o{ Clarendon^ which has not escaped all luspicion of 
i//i/ai>/i/uipublicaticn. 
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Other owner, less vain but more negligent, who con- 
siders it as useless lumber, and rids himself of the 
incumbrance. 

Yet there are some works which the authors must 
consign unpublished to posterity, however uncertain 
be the event, however hopeless be the trust. He that 
writes the history of his own times, if he adheres stea- 
dily to truth, will write that which his own times will 
not easily endure. He must be content to reposite 
his book till all private passions shall cease^ and love 
and hatred give way to curiosity. 

But many leave the labours of half their life to 
their executors and to chance, because they will not 
isend them abroad unfinished, and are unable to finish 
them, having prescribed to themselves such a degree 
of exactness as human diligence can scarcely attain. 
Uoydy says Burnet, did not lay out Ms learning with the 
fame diligence as he laid it in. He was always hesitat- 
ing and inquiring, raising objections and removing 
them, and waiting for dearer light and fuller disco- 
very. Baker, after many years passed in biography, 
left his manuscripts to be buried in a library, because 
that was imperfect which could never be perfected. 

Of these learned men, let those who aspire to the 
same praise imitate the diligence, and avoid the scru- 
pulosity. Let it be always remembered that life is 
shoi*t, that knowledge is endless, and that many 
doubts deserve not to be cleared. Let those whom 
nature and study have qualified to teach mankind, 
tell us what they have learned while they are yet 
able to tell it, and trust their reputation only to 
themselves. 
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No complaint is more frequently repeated among 
the learned, than that of the waste made by time 
among the labours of antiquity. Of those who once 
filled the civilized world with their renown, nothing 
is now left but their names, which are left only to 
raise desires that never can be satisfied ^ and sorrow 
which never can be comforted. 

Had all the writings of the ancients been faithfully 
delivered down from age to age, had the Alexandriam 
library been spared, and the Palatine repositories re- 
mained unimpaired, how much might we have known 
of which we are now doomed to be ignorant ! how 
many laborious inquiries, and dark conjectures ; how 
many collations of broken hints and mutilated pas- 
sages might have been spared ! We should have 
known the successions of princes, the revolutions of 
empire, the actions of the great, and opinions of the 
wise, the laws and constitutions of every state, and 
the arts by which public grandeur and happiness are 
acquired and preserved ; we should have traced the 
progress of life, seen colonies from distant r^ons 
take possession of European deserts, and troops of 
savages settled into communities by the desire of 
keeping what they had acquired ; we should have 
traced the gradations of civility, and travelled up- 
ward to the original of things by the light of history, 
till in remoter times it had glimmered in fable, and 
at last sunk into darkness. 

If the works of imagination had been less diminish- 
ed, It is likely that all future U\uc% xav^V'fta.N^ hccu 



1 with inexhaustible amusement by the fictions 
[uity. The tragedies oi Sophocles und Euripides 
ave shown all the stronger passions in all their 
ies; and the comedies of Menander would 
mished all the maxims of domestic life. No- 
3uld have been necessary to moral wisdom but 
studied these great masters^ whose knowledge 
ia?e guided doubts and whose authority would 
enced cavils. 

are the thoughts that rise in every student, 
is curiosity is eluded, and his searches are 
ed ; yet it may perhaps be doubted, whether 
Qplaints are not sometimes inconsiderate, and 
r we do not imagine more evil than we feel, 
ancients, enough remains to excite our emu- 
ind direct our endeavours. Many of the 
vhich time has left us, we know to have been 
lat were most esteemed, and which antiquity 
insidered as models ; so that, having the on- 
we may without much regret lose the imita- 
The obscurity which the want of contem- 
writers often produces, only darkens single 
s, and those commonly of slight importance, 
leral tendency of every piece may be known ; 
ough that diligence deserves praise which 
lothing unexamined, yet its miscarriages are 
ch to be lamented ; for the most useful truths 
^ays universal, and unconnected with acci- 
nd customs. 

. is the general conspiracy of human nature 
contemporary merit, that, if we had inherited 
itiquity enough to aftbrd employment for the 
us, and amusement for the idle, I know not 
>om would have been left for modern genius 
lern industry ; almost every subject would 
en pre-occupied, and every styW v(0\ild Vvv;^ 

F 2 
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beeft fixed by a precedent from which few would have 
ventured to depart. Every writer would have had a 
rival, whose superiority was already acknowledged, 
and to whose fame his work would, even before it 
was seen, be marked out for a sacrifice. 

We see how little the united experience of mankind 
hath been able to add to the heroic characters dis- 
played by Horner^ and how few incidents the fertile 
imagination of modern Italy has yet produced^ which 
may not be found in the Iliad and Odyssey. It is like- 
ly, that if all the works of the Athenian philosophers 
had been extant, Malbranche and Locke would have 
been condemned to be silent readers of t^e ancient 
metaphysicians ; and it is apparent, that, if the old 
writers had all remained, the Idler could not have 
written a disquisition on the loss* 
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TO THE IDLER. 
SIR, 

In the observations which you have made on the 
various opinions and pursuits of mankind, you must 
often, in literary conversations, have met with men 
who consider dissipation as the great enemy of the 
intellect; and maintain, that, in proportion as the 
student keeps himself within the bounds of a settled 
plan, he will more certainly advance in science. 

This opinion is, perhaps, generally true ; yet when 
wo co/ifojnplate the inquisiUve waImxc ^i the human 
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mindy and its perpetual impatience of all restraint, it 
may be doubted whether the faculties may not be 
contracted by confining the attention ; and whether 
it may not sometimes be proper to risque the certainty 
of little for the chance of much. Acquisitions of 
knowledge, like blazes of genius, are often fortuitous. 
Those who had proposed to themselves a methodical 
course of reading, light by accident on a new book, 
which seizes their thoughts and kindles their curiosity, 
and opens an unexpected prospect, to which the way 
which they had prescribed to themselves would never 
have conducted them. ' 

To enforce and illustrate my meaning, I havc^ent 
you a journal of three days' employment, found 
among the papers of a late intimate acquaintance ; 
whoy as will plainly appear, was a man of vast de- 
signs, and of vast performances, though he some- 
times designed one thing, and performed another. 
I allow that the Spectator'h inimitable productions of 
this kind may well discourage all subsequent journal- 
ists ; but as the subject of this is different from that 
of any which the Spectator has given us, I leave it to 
you to publish or suppress it. 

Mem. The following three days I propose to 
give up to reading ; and intend, after all the delays 
which have obtruded themselves upon me, to finish 
my Essaif on the Extent of the Mental Powers; to re- 
vise my Treatise on Logic ; to begin the Epic which 
I have long projected ; to proceed in my i^erusal of 
the Scriptures with Grotius's Comment ; and at my 
leisure to regale myself with the works of classics, 
ancient and modern, and to finish my Ode to Astro- 
nomy. 

Monday,] Designed to rise at six, but, by my ser- 
vant's laziness, ray fire was not lighted beibre eight, 

r3 
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when I dropped into a slumber that lasted till nine ; 
at which time I arose^ and, after breakfast, at ten sat 
down to study, proposing to begin upon my Essay; 
but, finding occasion to consult a passage in Plato^ 
was absorbed in the perusal of the liepvblie till 
twelve. I had neglected to forbid company, and 
now enters Tom Careless, who, after half an hour's 
chat, insisted upon my going with him to. enjoy 
an absurd character, that he had appointed, by an 
advertisement, to meet him at a particular coffee- 
house. After we had for some time entertained our- 
selves with him, we sallied out, designing each to 
repair to his home; but, as it fell out, coming up 
in the street to a man whose steel by his side declared 
him a butcher, we overheard him opening an ad- 
dress to a gcnteelish sort of young Lady, whom he 
walked with : ** Miss, though your father is master 
of a coal-lighter, and you will be a great fortune^ 
'tis true; yet I wish I may be cut into quarters^ 
if it is not only love, and not lucre of gain, that 
is my motive for oflering terms of marriage." As 
this lover proceeded in his speech, he misled us the 
length of three streets, in admiration at the unlimited 
power of the tender passion, that could soften even 
the heart of a butcher. We then adjoamed to a 
tavern, and from thence to one of the public 
gardens, where I was mgaled with a most amusing 
variety of men possessing great talents, so discoloured 
by aflectation, that they only made them eminently 
ridiculous ; shallow things, who, by continual dis- 
sipation, had annihilated the few ideas nature had 
given them, and yet were celebrated for wonderful 
pretty gentlemen ; young ladies extolled for their 
wit, because they were handsome ; illiterate empty 
women, as well as men, in high life, admired 
for their knowledge, from their being resolutely 
positive ; and women of real understanding so Oblt 
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from pleasing the polite million* that they fright- 
ened them away, and were left solitary. When we 
quitted this entertaining scene, Tom pressed me ir- 
resistibly to sup with him. I reached home at 
twelve, and then reflected, that though indeed I 
had, by remarking various characters^ improved my 
insight into human nature, yet still I had neglected 
the studies proposed, and accordingly took up my 
Treatise on Logic, to give it the intended revisal, but 
found my spirits too much agitated, and could not 
forbear a few satirical lines, under the title of The 
Evening's Walk. 

Tuesday,'] At breakfast, seeing my Ode to Astro- 
nomy lying on my desk, I was struck with a train of 
ideaSy that I thought might contribute to its im- 
provement. I immediately rang my bell to forbid 
all visitants, when my servant opened the door, 
witby " Sir, Mr. Jeffery Gape/^ My cup dropped 
out of one hand, and my poem out of the other. I 
could scarcely ask him to sit ; he told me he was going 
to walk, but, as there was a likelihood of rain, he 
would sit \nth me *, be said, he inti^nded at first to 
have called at Mr. Vacant* s, but, as he had not seen 
me a great while, he did not mind coming out of 
his way to wait on me ; I made him a bow, but 
thaiiks for the favour stuck in my throat. I asked 
him if he had been to the coft'ee-house ; he replied, 
two hours. 

Under the oppression of this dull interruption, I 
sat looking wishfully at the clock ; for which, to in- 
crease my satisfaction, I had chosen the inscription, 
Art is icings and life is short ; exchanging questions 
and answers, at long intervals, and not without some 
hints that the weather-glass promised fair weather. 
At half an hour after three he told me he would 
trespass on me for a dinner, and desired me to send 
to lus house for a bundle of papers, about '\wc\.oivft!^ 
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u rcimmfin \\]t<m his CAtatr, wliirli lie would read to 
nic in the fl'\f'tiiti;(. I (lorlaivd tnyM'lt' iiui^y, anrl 
Mr. (iapr wmit awHv. 

flMviti]{ fliru'fi, to f't>iii|M)M' my rlin(;riii, I tnitk my 
I'injif^ luid w;\4i:d othiT clus^ico, Init could not 
rail II my niirid, or prorrrd in my M'lieim*. At 
about iiw I luid hiy liiiiid on a 1>ild(* that lay on mv 
tahlr, at first \%ith rotfincsH and inM*nsihility ; but 
was iin|HT('f'|>til>ly fMi;:;a^rd in a cIohc attention to its 
vuhlinir morality, and t'clt my heart <*x|)andrd by 
warm philanthropy, and cvxaltpd to dij^nity of W!ntt- 
niMit. 1 then censured my too ^rrat solicitude, and 
my disgust conceived at my acquaintance, who had 
iM-en so far frf)m dehi^ning to oflTeiid, that he only 
meant to show kimlncss and ri*S|X'Ct. In this Atraio 
of mind I wrote An Ksxatf on Benexolencr^ and A% 
Kfegy on Sublunary Disappoinfmniti, When I had 
hnished theM, at eleven, I <iupi>ed, and recollected 
how little I ha<l adhered to my plan, and almost 
questioned the possibility of pursuing; any settled and 
uniform design ; howe\er, I was not so far pcnuaded 
of the truth of thesis sup^^esttoiiM, but that I resolved 
to try once more at my scheme. As I observed the 
moon shining throtigb my wimlow, fnim a calm and 
bright sky, spangled with innumerable stani, I in* 
<luiged a ph'asing meditation on the splendid scene^ 
and finished my Ode to AMlronomy, 

IVcdncaday."] Rose at seven, and employed three 
hours in perusal of the Scriptures with drotius's Com* 
mcnt ; and after breakfast fell into meditation con* 
cerning my projected Epic ; and being in some doubt 
as to the particular lives of 8<mie hero<!s, whom I 
proposed to celebrate', I consulted Bayle and Moreri^ 
and was engaged two hours in examining various 
li\cs and characters, but then resolved to go to my 
employment. When I was seated at my desk, and 
Ifegtui to feci the glowing *^uccewouo^^^\\c\UdfiaJK 
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my servant brought me a letter from a lawyer, requir- 
ing my instant attendance at Gray*s Inn for half an 
hour. I went full of vexation, and was involved in 
business till eight at night ; and then, being too much 
£fitigued to study, supped, and went to bed. 

Here my friend's journal concludes, which perhaps 
is pretty much a picture of the manner in which many 
prosecute their studies. I therefore resolved to send 
it you, imagining, that, if you think it worthy of ap- 
pearing in your paper, some of your readers may re- 
ceive entertainment by recognizing a resemblance be- 
tween my friend's conduct and their own. It must be 
left to the Idler accurately to ascertain the proper 
methods of advancing in literature ; but this one po- 
ntioDt deducible from what has been said above, 
nay^ I think, be reasonably asserted, that he who 
finds himself strongly attracted to any particular 
itody, though it may happen to be out of his pro- 
posed scheme, if it is not trifling or vicious, had 
better continue his application to it, since it is likely 
that he will, with much more ease and expedition, 
attain that which a warm inclination stimulates him 
to pursue, than that at which a prescribed law com- 
peb him to toil. 

I am, Sir, he. 
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A If ox G the studiet which have exercised the inge- 
niuusi and the learned for more than three centuries 
none has been more diligently or more successfully 
cultivated than the art of translation; by which tht 
impediment! which bar the way to science are, in 
some measure, removed, and the multiplicity of Ian- 
guageii become less incommodious. 

Of every other kind of writing the ancients have 
left us models which all succeeding ages have laboured 
to imitate ; but translation may justly be claimed by 
the moderns as their own. In the first ages of the 
world instruction was commonly oral, and learning 
traditional, and what was not written could not be 
translated. When alphabetical writing made the con- 
veyance of opinions and the transmission of events 
more easy and certain, literature did not flourish in 
more than one country at once, or distant nations had 
little commerce with (uich other ; and those few whom 
curiosity sent abroad in quest of improvement, deli- 
vered their acquisitions in their own manner, desirous 
|>erhaps to be considered as the inventors of that 
wliich thev had leai'ued from others. 

The Greeks for a time travelled into Egypt, but 
tlicy translated no books from the Egyptian language; 
and when the Macedonians had overthrown the empire 
of Persia, the countries thatl)erame subject to Grecian 
tlominion studied only the Grecian literature. The 
borjks of the conquered nations, if they had any among 
thom, sunk into oblivion ; Greece considered herself as 
//;/? iniatross, it' not as live \mrci\l oA \w\^, V«t^»cs^'^^ 
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>ntained all that was supposed to be known, and, 
Kcept the sacred writings of the Old Testament, I 
now not that the library of Alexandria adopted any 
ling from a foreign tongue. 

The Romans confessed themselves the scholars of 
le Greeksy and do not appear to have expected, 
hat has since happened, that the ignorance of sue- 
seding ages would prefer them to their teachers, 
.very man, who in Ro7U€ aspired to the praise of ii- 
*rature, thought it necessary to learn Greeky and 
ad no need of versions when they could study the 
riginals. Translation, however, was not wholly 
eglectcd. Dramatic poems could be understood 
y the people in no language but their own, and 
le Romans were sometimes entertained with the 
*agedies of Euripides and the comedies of Menander^ 
Kher works were sometimes attempted ; in an old 
:holiast there is mention of a Latin Iliai ; and 
e have not wholly lost TuUif^ version of the poem' of 
Iratus ; but it does not appear that any man grew 
tninent by interpreting another, and perhaps it was 
lore frequent to translate for exercise or amusementf 
lan for iisime. 

The Arabs were the first nation who felt the ar^ 
our of translation : when they had subdued the 
istern provinces of the Greek empire, they found 
leir captives wiser than themselves, and made hasta 
) relieve their wants by imparted knowledge. They 
iscovcred that many might grow wise by the labour 
f a few, and that improvements might be made with 
3ecd, when tlicy had the knowledge of former ages 
I their own language. They therefore made haste 
> lay hold on medicine and philosophy, and turned 
leir chief authors into Arabic. Whether they 
ttempted the poets is not known ; their literary zeal 
as vehement, but it was short, and ]^roba\aV\ t>!;?^\\vi\ 
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before they had time to add the arts of elegance to 
those of necessity. 

The study of ancient literature was interrupted in 
Europe by the irruption of the northern nations, who 
subverted the Roman empire, and erected new king- 
doms with new languages. It is not strange, that 
such confusion should suspend literary attention ; 
those who lost, and those who gained dominion, had 
immediate difficulti^ps to encounter, and immediate 
miseries to redress, and had little leisure, amidst the 
violence of war, the trepidation of flight, the distresses 
of forced migration, or the tumults of unsettled con- 
quest, to inquire after speculative truth, to enjoy the 
amusement of imaginary adventures, to know the 
history of former ages, or study the events of any 
other lives. But no sooner had this chaos of domi- 
nion sunk into order, than learning began again to 
flourish in the calm of peace. When life and posses<- 
sions were secure, convenience and enjoyment were 
soon sought, learning was found the highest gratifi- 
cation of the mind, and translation became one of the 
means by which it was imparted. 

At last, by a concurrence of many causes, the JB«- 
ropean world was rouzed from its lethargy ; those arts 
which had been long obscurely studied in the gloom 
of monasteries became the general favourites of man- 
kind ; every nation vied with its neighbour for the 
prize of learning ; the epidemical emulation spread 
from south to north, and curiosity and translation 
found their way to Britain, 
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Hk that reviews the progress of English literature, 
wilLfind that translation was very early cultivated 
among us, but that some principles, either wholly er- 
roneous or too far extende4» hindered our success 
from being always equal to our diligence. 

Chaucer, who is generally considered as the father 
of our poetry, has left a version oiBoetiuson the Com' 
forts of Philosophy, the book which seems to have been 
the favourite of the middle ages, which had been trans- 
lated into Saxon by King Alfred, and illustrated with 
a copious comment ascribed to Aquinas, It may be 
supposed that Chaucer would apply more than com- 
mon attention to an author of so much celebrity, yet 
he has attempted nothing higher than a version strictly 
literal, and has degraded the poetical parts to prose, 
that the constraint of versification might not obstruct 
his zeal for fidelity, 

Caxton taught us typography about the year 1474, 
The first book printed in English was a translation. 
Caxton was both the translator and printer of the 
Destruction of Troye, a book which, in that infancy 
of learning, was considered as the best account of 
the fiabulous ages, and which, though now driven 
out of notice by authors of no greater use or value, 
still continued to be read in Caxton's English to the 
banning of the present century. 

Caxton proceeded as he began, and, except the 
poems of Gower and Chaucer, printed nothing but 
translations from the French, in wh\cV\ l\ve oiX^waX-vs* 

yoL, XXXIV. Or 
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no srnipiiloiitly followed, tlint thoy Mml uh littlo 
kiiowlrd^t* of our own Iun^llll^(* ; lliou;!li the wurds 
uiv llttfrlixk^ tilt; ]»liniM* is fori'igii. 

A^ Iriuiiiiis; udvuiH'«*d, lu'w worlcH were adopted 
iato «»iir luii^uii;;r, hut I think with litth* iniprovv" 
liii'iit id' tlic iirt of trHMnlution, (hou;;h foreign na- 
tions and < It her lan^^uugeH otfered us niodids of a 
better uM^thod ; till in the aire of Eiizabftk wu bogan 
tijfiiid that ^^Mlte^ lilMTty wa.H necoHHiiry to ck*gan(!r, 
and that eh'^^anre was iici*<'HHiiry to general rer(*p> 
tion ; some essays were then made upon the Ituliah 
poets, whicli <ieMT\e the pniisti and gratitude of 
poHferity, 

Htit the (dd praetice waA not suddenly forMikcn ; 
Hoiianti tilled tiie natirinwith literal IranshUion; and 
what is yet more strange, the Mime exactneHM was 
<d)stiiiately practised in the versionM of tho poets. 
'J'his absurd labour of ronst ruing into rhyme was 
countenanced by Jonsim in his version of Horace; and 
whether it be that more men have learning than ge- 
nius, or that the endeavours (d' that time were more 
directed towards knowledge than delight, the ac** 
curacy of ./o/mo// found more imitatr^rs than the ele- 
gance of Fairfax ; and May, Sandif«, and UoHdajff 
confined themseUes to the toil of n*ndering line for 
line, not inih'ed with e({ual felicity, for A/cry and 
Sandys were pm^ts, and Holiday only a scholar and a 
critic, 

FcUham ap])ears to consider it as the established 
law of p(M*tical translation, that the lines should bo 
neither more nor fewer than those of the original ; 
and so long had this prejudice ))revailed, that DcH' 
ham praises Fannhaui*\< version of Cuarini as the ex- 
ample of a new and mdtlr wai/, as the first attempt to 
break the boundaries of (rustcmi, and tuisertthe natural 
frrrilom of the Muse*. 
/// the ^^f 'iicrul cuiulaliuu o^ Wvl tiLW^ !yi\\\\iA \4\\\<:V 
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iiy of the Restoration produced, the poeti 
their constraint, and considered translation 
iger confined to servile closeness. But re- 
I is seldom the work of pure virtue or tift- 
eason. Translation was improved more by 
than conviction. The writers of the fore- 
had at least learning equal to their genius ; 
; often more able to explain the sentiments or 
the allusions of the ancients, than to exhibit 
ces and transfuse their spirit, were perhaps 
ometiracs to conceal their want of poetry 
sion of literature, and therefore translated 
that their fidelity might shelter their insi- 
harshness. The wits of Charleses time had 
tore than slight and superficial views ; and 
3 was to hide their want of learning behind 
rs of a gay imagination} they therefore trans- 
ays with freedom, sometimes with licentious* 
perhaps expected that their readers should 
rightliness for knowledge, and consider igno* 
1 mistake as the impatience and negligence 
1 too rapid to stop at difficulties, and too 
to descend to minuteness, 
ras translation made more easy to the writer, 
; delightful to the reader ; and there is no 
Vase and pleasure have found their advocates, 
iphrastic liberties have been almost univers- 
itti»d ; and Shcrbuum, whose learning was 
and who had no need of any excuse to pass 
)vcr obscurities, is the only writer who in 
ics has attempted to justify or revive the 

rvcrity. 

is uniioubtcdly a mean to be observed. Dry- 
ery early that closeness best preserved an au- 
ise, and that fret^dom best exhibited his spirit ; 
ore will deserve tlie highest praise^ who cau 
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give a rqjresentation at once faithful and pleasing, who 
can convey the same thoughts with the same graces, 
and who, when he translates, changes nothing' but the 
language. 



N'. 70. SATURDAY^ AUGUST 18, 1755. 



Pew faults of style, whether real or imaginary, Excite 
the malignity of a more numerous class of readers, 
than the use of hard words. 

If an author be supposed to involve his thoughts in 
voluntary obscurity, arid to obstruct, by unnecessary 
difficulties, a mind eager in pursuit of truth ; if he 
writes not to make others learned, but to boast the 
learning which he possesses himself, and wishes to be 
admired rather than understood, he counteracts the 
first end of writing, and justly suffers the utmost seve- 
rity of censure, or the more afflictive severity of 
neglect. 

But words arc only hard to those who do not un- 
derstand them ; and the critic ought always to in- 
quire, whether he is incommoded by the fault of the 
writer, or by his own. 

Every author does not write for every reader; 
many questions are Such as the illiterate part of 
mankind can have neither interest nor pleasure in 
discussing, and which therefore it would be an use- 
less endeavour to level with common minds, by 
tiresome circumlocutions or laborious explanations; 
and many subjects of general use may be treated in 
a different manner, as t\\e booV. \s \w\viYvd«d for the 
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learned or the ignorant. Diffusion and explication 
are necessary to the instruction of those who, being 
neither able nor accustomed to think for themselves^ 
can learn only what is expressly taught ; but they 
who can form parallels, discover consequences, and 
multiply conclusions, are best pleased with involution 
of argument and compression of thought ; they desire 
only to receive the seeds of knowledge which they 
may branch out by their own power, to nave the 
way to truth pointed out which they can then follow 
without a guide. 

The Guardian directs one of his pupils to think 
with the wise, bvt speak with the- vulgar. This is a 
precept specious enough, but not always practicable. 
Difference of thoughts will produce difference of 
language. He that thinks with more extent than 
another will want words of larger meaning ; he that 
thinks with more subtilty will seek for terms of 
more nice discrimination ; and where is the wonder, 
since words are but the images of things, that ho 
who never knew the original should not know the 
copies ? 

Yet vanity inclines us to find faults any where 
rather than in ourselves. He that reads and grows 
no wiser, seldom suspects his own deficiency > but 
•complains of hard words and obscure sentences, and 
asks why books are written which cannot be under*^ 
stood ? 

Among the hard words which are no longer to 
be used, it has been long the custom to number 
terms of art. Everi/ man (says Swift) is more able 
to explain the subject of an art than its prcfcssors; a 
farmer will tell yoUy in two words that he has broken his 
leg ; but a surgeon, after a long discourse, shall leave 
you as ignorant as you were before. This could only 
have been said by such an exact observer of life, in 

G 3 
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i;ratilir»iiiiii ofiiialiL'Tiily^ i>r iiioMrnlation ofnctx^ 
ii«'S!i. Lvrr\ liniir pPHiiircs irislaiicos of tlip nr^-^^ ' 
•iil\ 111 trriiii fit iiM. .M:inkiii)l (rnild nr\rr ('r».^ 
«)>irr III iiinluiiii :itli'('iiiti<iii ; it is not i>iit \t\ ^j^ 
ri*HMt\ lliat f\i'i\ SI I'-iuT sumI r\cT> frailr \\\\% //» 
|iiriili:ii hiii^nai^i*. 'J'iir\ that roiitciif llif'iiiM-f\ct 
viitli t'l'iH'ral iilciis iiia\ n-^t in general tcniis ; but 
tliosi-, uIm'm- *>iiiili<-v fii i-Mi|.tf*\ nictil^i lorcc tlii-iii up<iii 
( Id i-r iii«-|ii'( lion, niiiNl liaxi* names tor particuUr 
jiaiti, mill uonU ii\ uliirli ilii*\ iiiav f*\|>n'ss various 
nin.li <• fi| ( •»iii)iiii:iiiiin, sucli a^* iiiuir l>iit tlirinM'lvn 
lia\i' orrasion l(» con^ificr. 

Arti-l^ :iii' iii'.lrrd smni'liiiirs n'a«ly to stippOKO that 
none Tiiii !«' *<tr.iii:."'r'« to \\f>nis to uliich thrnisclvis 
airt'aniiliar, talk to an inridintal in(|iiirrraH tlicvtalk 
to onr another, and iiiak«* ihrir kiiowicdgc ridinilfMi* 
liv iniudirioiis ohtnisjoii. An art nniiiot Im* fan;;ht 
hut hv- lis proper terms, hut it is not a I way h neccsaury 
to ti-arh tin; art. 

That the \ul;;ar express their th<iut;hts rh'arly ii 
far iVoni true; and what perspiriiity ran U- foiinrl 
anions them pron-eds not from the fasiness fd' their 
hin<ru:iL'e, hut the shalhiwiiess of their thoiiiihtH. 
He thiit sees a Imihlim^ as a common spectator, 
rontenis himself with reiatin<4 tii.'it it is ^reat or 
lilth-, mean or sph'iidid, lofty or low; all thnsf; 
wf)i-d.s are intelli'^ihh: and roininon, hut thoy con- 
vey n(» distinct or limited ideas; if he attempts 
without the terms (d' architecture, to deiiiieatt* the 
parts, t}\' enumerate the ornaments, his narration at 
once Intoiiics uninli-lli(;ihle. '\'\\v. t(>rms, indeed, 
generally displease, lifcausi* they are uiiilerstood hy 
few ; hut they an* little under itrxxl only laTflUsfr 
few, that look upon an cii/ice, e\amiiie its parts, or 
analyse its cohunns into their mend)ers. 

The slate of every other ;irt is the same ; ns it \% 
cur.yorily suvwyvd or ace\ivjv\<\\ wa\\u\vv\, ^i\<\v\vA\t 
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forms of expression become proper. In morality it is 
one thing to discuss the niceties of the casuist^ and 
another to direct the practice of common life. In 
ligriculture, he that instructs the farmer to plough and 
sow, may convey his notions without the words which 
he would find necessary in explaining to philosophers 
the process of vegetation ; and if he, who has nothing 
to do but to be honest by the shortest way, will perplex 
his mind with subtile speculations ; or if Ke, whose 
task is to reap and thresh, will not be contented with- 
out examining the evolution of the seed and circula- 
tion of the sap, the writers whom either shall con- 
sult are very little to be blamed, though it should 
sometimes happen that they are read in vain. 
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Dick Shifter was born in Cheapside^ and hav- 
ing passed reputably through all the classes of St, 
Paul's school, has been for some years a student in the 
Temple, He is of opinion, that intense application 
dulls the faculties, and thinks it necessary to temper 
the severity of the law by books that engage the mind, 
but do not fatigue it. He has therefore made a co- 
pious collection of plays, poems, and romances, to 
which he has recourse when he fancies himself tired 
with statutes and reports ; and he seldom inquires 
very nicely whether he is weary or idle.. 

Dick has received from his favourite authors very 
strong impressions of a country-life; and thou^ his 
furthest excursions have been to GreenukK owo\»t 
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tide, and CkelMta on tho other, he has talked for fei 

nil yean, with gieat pomp of languai^R and elevati 

of MM)tim«mts, alwut a utatc too high for contempt i 

too low for envy, about homely quiet, and blainel 

limplicity, pONtoral delights, and rural innocence. 

I lis friends who had estates in the country, often 

vited him to pass the summer among them, but ton 

thing or other had alwRyu hindered him ; and heed 

derwl, that to reside in the house of another man i 

to incur a kind of dc»pendence inconsistent with tl 

laxity of life which he had imaged as the chief good 

This summer he resolved to behapny, and procvi 

a lodging to be taken for him at a solitary hoUM*, si 

ated alx>ut thirty miles from Idjndon^ on the banki 

a small river, with corn fields before it, and a hill 

sach side covered with wood, Ileconcealed the pL 

of his retirement, tliat none might violate his obscuri 

and promised hinist*lf many a happy day when 

should hide himself among the trees, and contcmpi 

the tumults and vexations of the town. 

lie step|)ed into the post-chaise with his lu*art In 
injz and his eyes sparkling, was conveyed thro' 
many varieties of delightful pros|)ects, saw hills ( 
meadows, corn Acids and pasture, succiHfd each otl 
and for four hours charged none of his poets with 
tion or exaggeration. He was now within six m 
of hap]>iness, when, having never felt so much ag 
tion before, he began to winh his journey at an < 
and the last hour was passed in changing his |>oit 
and quarrelling with his driver. 

An hour may be tedious, but cannot l)c long, 
at length alighted at his new dwelling, and was 
ceived as he expected ; he looked round upon the 1 
and rivulets, but his joints were stiff and his roui 
sore, and his first request was to see his bed-cham 
He rested wdl, and ascribed the soundness oi 
$Ieep to the stillness of the covmVT^. W^^)^^^ 
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from that time nothing but nights of quiet and days 
of rapture, and, as soon as he had risen, wrote an 
account of his new state to one of his friends in the 
TempU. 

Deaf FRAKK^ 

I neoer pitied thee heforei I am now as t could 
Hjoish eoery man of wisdom and virttte to he, in the 
regions of calm content and placid meditation ; with 
aUthe beauties ofnaiure soliciting my notice, and alt 
the diversities of pleasure courting my acceptance ; the 
birds are chirping in the hedges, and the flcrwers 
blooming in the mead ; tlte breeze is whistling in the 
ioood, and the sun dancing on the water, I can noroi 
Bay, with truth, that a man, capable of enjoying the 
purity of happiness, is neter more busy than in hisi 
hours of leisure, nor ever less solitary than in a place of 
solitudci 

I am, dear frank, Spc* 

When he had sent away his letter, he walked into 
the wood, with some inconvenience, from the furze 
that pricked his legs, and the briars that scratched his 
fiure. He at last sat down under a tree, and heard 
with great delight a shower, ty which he was not wet, 
rattling among the branches : this, said he, is the trtie 
image of obscurity ; we hear of troubles and commo- 
tions, but never feel them. 

His amusement did not overpower the calls of 
nature, and he therefore went back to order his 
dinrer. He knew that the country produces what- 
ever is eaten or drunk, and, imagining that he was 
now at the source of luxury, resolved to indulge 
himself with dainties which he supposed might be 
procured at a price next to nothing, \^ ^tv>j ^xvi^ ^X- 
all was expected ; and intended to avcv^z^ ^^cv^ 't^'s.- 
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ilea mth his generosity^ by paying more than they 
would ask. Of twenty dishes which he named, hk 
was amazed to find that scarcely one was to be had ; 
and heard, with astonishment and indignation, that 
all the fruits of the earth were sold at a higher price 
than in the streets of London, 

His meal was short and sullen ; and he retired again 
to his tree, to inquire how deamess could be consistent 
with abundance^ or how fittud should be practised by 
simplicity. He was not satisfied with his own specu- 
lationS) and^ returning home early in the evening, 
went a while from window to window, and found that 
he wanted something to do. 

He inquired for a newspaper^ and was told that 
farmers never minded news, but that they could 
send for it from the ale-house. A messenger was 
dispatched, who ran away at full speed, but loitered 
an hour behind the hedges, and at last coming back 
with his feet purposely bemired, instead of expressing 
the gratitude which Mr. Shifter expected for the 
bounty of a shilling, said, that the night was wet, 
and the way dirty, and he hoped that his worship 
would not think it much to give him half a cruwB* 

Dick now went to bed with some abatement of 
his expectations; but sleep, I know not how, re- 
vives our hopes, and rekindles our desires. He 
rose early in the morning, surveyed the landscape, 
and was pleased. He walked out, and passed from 
field to field, without observing any beaten path, 
and wondered that he had not seen the shepherd- 
esses dancing, nor heard the swains piping to their 
flocks. 

At last he saw some reapers and harvest-women 
at dinner. Here said he, are the true ArcadianSy 
and advanced courteously towards them, as afraid of 
confusing them by the dignity of his presence. 
They acknowledged Yus sw^mo\\V>j V>>j wo other 
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token than that of asking him for something to 
drink. He imagined that he had now purchased ^ 
the privily of discourse, and began to descend to 
familiar questions, endeavouring to accommodate 
iis discourse to the grossness of rustic under- 
standings. The clowns soon found that he did not 
know wheat from rye, and began to despise him ; 
one of the boys, by pretending to show him a bird's 
nest, decoyed him into a ditch ; and one of the wenches 
sold him a bargain. 

This walk had given him no great pleasure ; but 
he hoped to find other rustics less coarse of man* 
Ders, and less mischievous of disposition. Next 
morning he was accosted by an attorney, who told 
him^ that, unless he made farmer Dobson satisfaction 
for trampHog his grass, he had orders to indict him. 
Shifter was offended but not terrified ; and, telling 
the attorney that he was himself a lawyer, talked so 
volubly of pettifoggers and barraters, that he drove 
him away. 

Finding his walks thus interrupted, he was in- 
clined to ride, and being pleased with the ap- 
pearance of a horse that was grazing in a neigh-* 
pouring meadow, inquired the owner, who war-« 
ranted him sound, and would not sell him, but that 
he was too fine for a plain man. Dick paid down 
the price, and, riding out to enjoy the evening, fell 
with his new horse into a ditch ; they got out with 
difficulty, and, as he was going to mount again, a 
countryman looked at the horse, and perceived hira 
to be blind. Dick went to the seller, and demanded 
back his money ; but was told, that a man who 
rented his ground must do th^ best for himself, that 
his landlord had his rent though the year was barren, 
and that, whether horses had eyes or no, he should 
sell them to the highest bidder. 

SkyUr now b^gan to be tired witVi tm^^ac ivKc^v 
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city, and on the fifth day took possession again of his 
chambers, and bade farewell to the regions of caln) 
content and placid meditation. 
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Men complain of nothing more frequently than 
of deficient memory ; and, indeed, every one finds 
that many of the ideas which he desired to retain 
have slipped irretrievably away ; that the acquisitions 
of the mind are sometimes equally fugitive with the 
gifts of fortune ; and that a short intermission of at- 
tention more certainly lessens knowledge than impairs 
an estate. 

To assist this weakness of our nature, many methods 
have been proposed, all of which may be justly sus- 
pected of being ineffectual ; for no art of memorj*, 
however its effects have been boasted or admired, has 
been ever adopted into general use, nor have those 
who possessed it appeared to excel others in readiness 
of recollection or multiplicity of attainments. 

There is another art of which all have felt the 
want, though Themistocles only confessed it. We 
suffer equal pain from the pertinacious adhesion of 
unwelcome images, as from the evanescence of those 
which are pleasing and useful ; and it may be doubted 
whether we should be more benefited by the art o( 
memory or the art of forgetfulness. 

Forgei fulness is necessary to remembrance. Ideas 
are retained by renovation of that impression which 
time is always wearing away, aivd 'wVaOcv i^iN? vccya!^ 
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al^ striving to obliterate. If useless thoughts could 
be expelled from the mind, all the valuable parts of 
our knowledge would more frequently recur, and 
every recurrence would reinstate them in their former 
place. 

It is impossible to consider, without some regret, 
how much might have been learned, or how much 
might have been invented by a rational and vigorous 
application of time, uselessly or painfully passed in 
the revocation of events which have left neither good 
nor evil behind them, in gri«f for misfortunes either 
repaired or irreparable, in resentment of injuries 
known only to c^rselves, of which death has put the 
authors beyond our power. 

Philosophy has accumulated precept upon pre- 
cepty to warn us against the anticipation of future 
calamities. All useless misery is certainly folly, 
and he that feels evils before they come may be de- 
servedly censured ; yet surely to dread the future is 
more reasonable than to lament the past. The bu- 
-idness of life is to go forwards : he who sees evil in 
prospect meets it in his way ; but he who catches it 
by retrospection turns back to find it. That which 
18 feared may sometimes be avoided, but that which 
IS regretted to-day may be regretted again to-mor- 
row. 

Regret is indeed useful and virtuous, and not 
only allowable but necessary, when it tends to the 
amendment of life, or to admonition of error which 
we may be again in danger of committing. But a 
very small part of the moments spent in meditation 
on the past, produce any reasonable caution or sa- 
lutary Horrow. Most of the mortifications that we 
have suffered, arose from the concurrence of local and 
temporary circumstances, which can never meet 
again ; and most of our disappoiutmeux.^ Wn^ sm^^ 

VOL, XXXI V^ U 
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his Comment upon Cktudian without consulting the 
text. But not to have such degrees of memoiy is 
no more to be lamented than not to have the 
strength of Hercyles^ or the swiftness of AchiUei. 
He that, in the distribution of good, has an equal 
share with common men, may justly be contented. 
Where there is no striking disparity, it is difhcult to 
know of two which remembers most, and still 
more difTicult to discover which reads with greater 
att^Mition, which has renewed the first impression by 
mor.* frequent repetitions, or bv what accidental 
combination of ideas either mind might have united 
any particular narrative or argument to its former 
stock. 

But memory, however impartially distributed, so 
often deceives our trust, that almost every man 
attempts, by some artifice or other, to secure its 
fidelity. 

. It is the practice of many readers to note, in the 
margin of their books," the most important passages, 
the strongest arguments, or the brightest sentiments. 
Thus they load their minds with superfluous atten- 
tion, repress the vehemence of curiosity by useless 
deliberation, and b^ frequent interruption break 
the current of narration or the chain of reason, and 
at last close the volume, and forget the passages and 
marks together. . 

Others I have found unalterably persuaded that 
nothing is certainly resiembered but what is tran- 
scribed; and they have, therefore, passed weeks and 
months in transferring large quotations to a com- 
mon-place book. Yet why any part of a book«. 
which can be consul tc 1 at pleasure, should Ji>e 
copied, I was never able to .discover. The hand 
has no closer correspondence with th.* memory than 
the eye. The act of writing itself distracts the 
thoughts, and what is read 1>n\c^ *\& ^^tms^q^I^ 



better remembered tban what is transcribed. This 
method, therefore, consumes time without assisting 
memory* 

. The true art of memory is the art of attention. 
No man will read with much advantage who is not 
able, at pleasure, to evacuate his mind, or who brings 
not to his author an intellect defecated and pure, nei- 
ther turbid with care, nor agitated by pleasure. If* 
tiie repositories of thought are already full, what can 
they receive; If the mind is employed on the past or 
future, the book will be held before the eyes in 
vain. What is read with delight is commonly retained, 
because pleasure always secures attention : but the 
books which are consulted by occasional necessity, 
and perused with impatience, seldom leave any traces 
on the mind. 
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Iv the time when Bassora was considered as the 
,^ool of Asiaj and flourished by the reputation 
of its professors, and the confluence of its students, 
among the pupils that listened round the chair of 
Albumazar wa3 Gelaleddin, a native of Tauris, in 
PersiOf a young man amiable in his manners and 
beautiful in his form;'Ooi^ boundless curiosity, inces- 
sant diligence, and- itresiitibie genius, of quick appre- 
hension, and tenacious memory, accurate without 
narrowness, and eager for novelty without incon- 
stancy. 
No sooner did Gelaleddin appear a.t Bossora, ^^vv 
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is useless till it is shown, and which he dares not 
show. 

In oup time the poor are strongly tempted to 
assume the appearance of wealth, but the wealthy 
very rarely desire to be thought poor ; for we are 
all at full liberty to display riches by every mode 
of ostentation. We fill our houses ^ith useless orna- 
ments, only to show that we can buy them; we 
cover our coaches \vith gold, and employ artists 
in the discovery of new fashions of expence; and 
yet it cannot be found that riches produce happ^ 
ness. 

Of riches, as of every thing else, the hope is 
more than the enjoyment; while we consider them 
as the means to be used, at some future time, for 
the attainment of felicity, we press on our pur- 
suit ardently and vigorously, and that ardour se- 
cures us from weariness of ourselves ; but no sooner 
do we sit down to enjoy our acquisitions, than 
we find them insufficient to fill up the vacuities of 
life. 

One cause which is not always observed of the 
insufficiency of riches is, that they very seldom 
make their owner rich. To be rich is to have more 
than is desired, and more than is wanted; to have 
something which may be spent without reluctance, 
and scattered without care, with which the sudden 
demands of desire may be gratified, the casual freaks 
of fancy indulged, or the unexpected opportunities of 
benevolence improved. 

Avarice is always poor, but poor by her own fault. 
There is another poverty to which the rich are ex- 
posed with less guilt by the officiousness of others.- 
Kvcry man, eminent for exuberance of fortune, is 
surrounded from morning to evening, and from even- 
ing to midnight, by flatterers, whose art of adulation 
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Consists in exciting artificial wants, and in forming 
new schemes of profusion. 

Tom Tranquil^ when he came to age, found himself 
in possession of a fortune of which the twentieth part 
might, perhaps, have made him rich! His temper is 
easy, and his affections soft ; he receives every man 
with kindness, and hears him with credulity. His 
friends took care to settle him by giving him a wife, 
whom, having no particular inclination, he rather 
accepted than chose, because he was told that she 
was proper for him. 

He was now to live with dignity proportionate to 
his fortune. What his fortune requires or admits 
Tom does not know, for he has little skill in compu- 
tation, and none of his friends think it their in- 
terest to improve it. I^fce was suffered to live by 
his own choice, he would leave every thing as he 
find«[ it, and pass Xhrough the world distinguished 
only by inofj^sive gentleness. But the ministers 
of luxury have marked him out as one at whose ex- 
pence they may exercise their arts. A companion, 
who had just learned the names of the Italian masters, 
runs from sale to sale, and buys pictures, for which 
Mr. Tranquil pays, without inquir ng where they 
thai] be hung. Another fills his garden with statues, 
which Tranquil wishes away, but dares not remove. 
One of his' friends is learning architecture, by build- 
ing him a house, which he passed by, and inquired 
to whom it belonged; another has been for three 
years digging canals, and* raising mounts; cutting 
trees down in one place, and planting them in ano- 
ther, on which Tranquil looks with a serene indif- 
ference, without asking what will be the cost. Ano- 
ther projector tells him that a water-work, like that 
of Versailles f will complete the beauties of his 
wat, and lays his draughts before him; Trauqjtit 

H3 
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turns his eyes upon them, and the aftist begins his 
explanations; Tranquil raises no objections, but 
orders hinwto begin the work, that he may escape 
from talk which ^he does not understand. 

Thus a thousand hands are busy at his expence, 
without adding to his pleasures. He pays and receives 
visits, and has loitered in public or in solitude, talking 
in summer of the town, and in winter of the country, 
without knowing that bis fortune is impaired, till his 
steward told him 'this morning that he could pay the 
workmen no longer but by mortgaging a manor. 
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In the mythological pedigree of learning, memory 
is made the mother of the muses, by which the 
masters of ancient wisdom, perhaps, meant to show 
the necessity of storing the mind copiously with 
true notions, before the imagination should be suf-. 
fered to form fictions or collect embellishments; for 
the works of an ignorant poet can afford nothing 
higher than pjeasing sound, and fiction is of no 
other use than to display the treasures of memory. 

1 he necessity of memory to the acquisition of 
knowledge is inevitahly felt and universally allowed, 
so that scarcely any other of the mental faculties are 
commonly considered as necessary to a student: he 
that admires the proficiency of another, always attri- 
butes it to the happiness of his memory; and he that 
laments his own defects, concludes with a ^\ish that 
his memory was better. 
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It i^ evident that when the power of retention is 
veak, all the attempts at eminence of knowledge 
must be vain ; and as few are willing to be doomed 
to perpetual ignorance, I may, perhaps, afford con- 
solation to some that have fallen too easily into de- 
spondence, by observing that such weakness is, in 
my opinion, very rare, and that few have reason to 
complain of nature as unkindly sparing of the gifts 
of memory. 

In the common business of life, we find the me- 
mory of one like that of another, and honestly im- 
pute omissions not to involuntary forgetfulness, but 
culpable inattention ; but in literary inquiries, failure 
is imputed rather to want of memory than of dili- 
gence. 

We consider ourselves as defective in memory 
either because we remember less than we desire, or 
less than we suppose others to remember. 

Memory is like all other human powers, with * 
which no man can be satisfied who measures them 
by what he can conceive, or by what he can desire. 
He whose mind is most capacious, finds it much too 
narrow for his wishes; he that remembers most, re- 
members Hltle compared with what he forgets. He, 
therefore, that, after the perusal of a book, finds 
few ideas remaining in his mind, is not to consider 
t\ip disappointment as peculiar to himself, or to 
resign all hopes of improvement, because he does 
not retftin what even the author has, perhaps, for- 
gotten. - 

He who compares his memory with that of 
others, is often too hasty to lament the inequality. 
Nature has sometimes, indeed, afforded examples 
of enormous, wonderful, and gigantic memory. 
ScaUger reports of himself, that^ in his youth, he 
could repeat above an hundred verses, Vv^n\\\^ ci\v^^. 
read them; and Bartkicus declares, \\iaX \v^ nn\v:Aa 
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TO THE^DLER. 
8IR| 

I WAS much pleased \i'ith your ridicule of those 
shallow critics, whose judgment, though often right 
is Far as it goes, yet reaches only to inferior beau- 
ties, and who, unable to comprehend the whole, 
judge only by parts, and from thence determine the 
merit of extensive works. But there is another kind 
of critic still worse, who judges by narrow rules, 
and those too often false, and which, though they 
should be true, and founded on nature, will lead him 
but a very little way toward the just estimation of 
the sublime beauties in works of genius ; for what- 
ever part of an art can be executed or criticised by 
rules, that part is no longer the work of genius, 
which implies exceltence out of the reach of rules. 
For my own part I profess myself an Idler, and love 
to give my judgment, such as it is, from my imme- 
diate perceptions, without much fatigue of think- 
ing; and I am of' opinion, that if a man has not 
those perceptions «ght, it will be vain for him to 
endeavour to supply their place by rules, which may 
enable him to talk jm>re learnedly, but not to dis- 
tinguish more acutely. Another reason which l>at 
lessened my abjection for the study />f criticism is, 
that critics, 8o*far as I have observed, d^Wx >^<i.\skr 
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selv^ from receiving any pleasure from the polite 
arts, it the same tirile that they profess to love and 
admire them : for these rules, being always upper- 
most, give them such a propensity to criticise,' that, 
instead of giving up the reins of their imagination 
into their author's hands, their fngid minds are em- 
ployed in examining whether the performance be 
according; to the rules of art. 

To those who are resolved to be critics in spite 
of nature, and at the same time have no great dis- 
position to much reading and study, I would recom- 
mend to them to assume the character of connoisseur, 
which may be purchased at a much cheaper rate than 
that of a critic in poetry. The remembrance Qf a 
few names of painters, with their general characters, 
with a few rules of the academy, which they may 
pick up among the painters, will go a great way to- 
wards making a very notable connoisseur. 

With a gentleman of this cast, I visited last week 
the Cartoons &t Hampton-court ; he was just returned 
from Italj/f a connoisseur of course, and of course 
his mouth full of nothing but the grace of Raffaellc^ 
the purity of Dominichino, the learning of Poussi/tt 
and the air of Guido, the greatness of taste of the 
Carrachis, and the sublimity and grand contorno of 
Michael Angelo ; with all the rest of the cant of cri- 
ticism, which he emitted with that volubility which 
generally those orators have who annex no ideas to 
their words. 

As we were passing through the rooms, in our 
way to the gallery, I made him observe a whole 
length of Charles the First, by Vandyke^ as a perfect 
representation of the character as well as the figure 
of the man. He agreed it was very fine, but it 
wanted s])irit and contrast, and had not the flow- 
ing VinCf without which a figure could not possibly 
be graceful. When wc ei\lei<id \^^ ^\si\>^^ I 
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thought I could perceive him recollecting his rules 
by whichthe was to criticise Rajfaellc, 1 shall pass 
over his observation of the boots being too little, 
and other criticisriiSr of that kind, till we arrived 
at St. Foul preaching, " This/' says he, is esteemed 
•* the most excellent of all the cartoons f what 
*^ nobleness, what dignity there is in that figure of 
^^ St. Paul! and yet what an addition to that noble* 
^ ness could Re^aeUe have given, had the art of 
^ contrast been known in his time ! but, above all, 
the flowing line, which constitutes grace and 
beauty ! You would not have then seen an up- 
right figure standing equally on both legs, and 
•*" both hands stretched fon^ard in the same direc- 
tion, and has drapery, to all appearance, without 
the least art of disposition/' The following pic- 
ture is the Chargf to Peter. " Here/' says he, " are 
twelve upright figures ; what a pity it is. that Raf- 
faelle was not acquainted with the pyramidal prin- 
ciple ! He would then havfe contrived the figui^ 
*^ in the middle to have been on higher ground, or 
•* the figures at the extremities stooping or lying, 
** which .would not only have formed the group into 
^ the shape of a pyramid, but likewise contrasted 
** the standing figures. Indeed/' added he, "I have 
" often lamented that so great a genius as Rqffaelle 
** had not lived in this enlightened age, since the art 
** has been reduced to principles, and bad had his 
** education in one of the modfern academies ; what 
•* glorious works might we then have expected from 
" his divine pencil V* 

1 shall trouble you no longer with my friend's ob- 
servations, which, I suppose, you are now able to 
continue by yourself. It is curious to observe, that, 
at the same time that great admiration is pretended 
for a name of fixed reputation, ob^ectAOW^ ^x^ \^\^^.^ 
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against those very qualities by which that great name 
was acquired. ^ 

Those critics are continually lamenting that 
Rc^aelle had not the colouring and harmony of 
Rvbensy or the light and shadow of Rembranty with- 
out considering how much the gay harmony of 
the former, and affectation of the latter, would 
take from the dignity of Rqfaelle; and yet Rubens 
had great harmony, and Rembrant understood li^t 
and shadow: but what may be an excellence in a 
lower class of painting, becomes a blemish in a 
higher ; as the quick, sprightly turn, which is the 
life and beauty of epigflimmatic compositions, would 
but ill suit with the majesty of heroic poetry. 

To conclude; I would not be thought to infer, 
from any thing that has been said, that rules are ab- 
solutely unnecessary; but to censure scrupulosity, a 
$ervile attention to minute exactness, which is some- 
times inconsistent with higher excellency, and is lost 
ilf'the blaze of expanded genius. ' 

I do not know whether you will think painting a 
general subject. By inserting this letter, perhaps, 
you will incur the censure a man would .deserve, 
whose business being to entertain a whole room, 
should turn his back to the company, and talk to a 
particular person. 

I am, Sir, ^c. 
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Easy poetry is universally admired ; but I knM 
not whether anyHrule has yet been fixed, by which 
it may be decided when poetry can be properly 
called easy, Horace has told us, that it is such 
as every reader hopes to equals but after long ^labour 
^finda unattainable. This is a "very loose description, 
in which only the effect is' noted ; the qualities 
which produce this effect remain to be investigated. 

Easy poetj^' is that in which natural thoughts are 
expre^ed whout violence to the language. The 
discriminating character of ease consists principally 
in the diction ; for all true poetry requires that the 
sentiments be natural. LanguagQVsuffers violence 
by harsh or by daring figures, by fransposition, by 
unasuai acceptations of \yords, and by any lieen(»^ 
which would be avoided b}^ a write* of prosed 
Where any artifice appears in the construction of 
the verse, that verse is no longer easy. Any epithet 
which can be ejected without diminutiyi of the 
sense, any curious iteration of the same \ft)rd, and 
all unusual, though not ungrammatical structure of 
speech, destroy the grace of easy poetr}'. 

The first linef of Pope's Iliad afford examples of 
many licences which an easy writer must decline : 

j4chiifes* ivrat^n to Greece the direful ''p^r'ng 
Of woes unnumber'd, heavenly Goddefs sing. 
The wrath which hurled to Pluto's gloomy teign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain. 

I 3 
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In tho first couplet tho languftf|;e U difiturted by 
invertionv, clogged with lupcrHiiiticiiy and cloyded 
by n liarih metaphor; and in thc^second there are 
two words u«cd in an uncommon lente* and two 
epithets infierted only to lengthen the line ; all these 
practices may in a long work easily be pardoned, 
but they always produce some degree of ubscuritjr 
um rugg|(*dne*s. 

I-^sy fKtetry has been so long extruded by ambi- 
tion of ornament, and luxuriance of imagery, that 
its nature seems now to be forgotten. A^ectation, 
however opposite to ease, is sometimes mistaken 
ior it: and those who aspire to gentle elegance, 
collect female phrases and fashionable barbarisms, 
and imagine that style to be easy which custom has 
made familiar. Such was the idea of die poet who 
wrote the following verses to a eauntesi tmting paper: 

Pallas grew vafrhk on€t and $dJf 

8hf would jBoC (U tht itatt right thing 
Either for gotfttt or for god, 

Kor work, nor pity, nor paint nor ilng . 



% 



Jwt frqirn'd, tnd **\)U^* (he cnr'd,) «< thoM ejvs 
*' So fkllfuli andlhoM handi lo taper i 

*' Do fomethtng cxeuUiu and wife/'— 
She bow'd, obey'd him^ and cut paper. 

ThtCfetlng him who gave her birth, 
Thought by all heaven a hurpiing thamtf 

fVhat ditt iht mxtf but bidi on earth 
Her Jfyriiftgton do ')\M the lamet 

pal/as, yob give your«.e1f ttrangt ainf 

But lure youMt find it hard to ipoii 
The lenie^and taite uf one that bear* 

The name of SavWt and of Soyit* * 

Alai ! one bad example thown, 

How i|uickly all the fex puriue f 
$c€, madim ( ie« tlve arti o*tTiV\Yowu 
BatwM n Jthn Ovtrt^n .iad>vu. 
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It is the prerogative of easy poetry to be under- 
stoo^iias long as the language lasts; but modes of 
cpeecOy which owe their prevalence only to modish 
foily, or to the eminence of those that use them, die 
away with their inventors, and their meaning, in a 
few years, is no longer known. 

E^isy j>oetry is commonly sought in petty com- 
positions upon minute subjects; but ease, though it 
excludes pomp, will admit greatness. Many lines 
in Cato's soliloquy are at once easy and sublime : 

Tis the divinity that stirs within us; 

'Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. 

— — — If there is a power above us, 

And that there is all nature crtes aloud 

Thro' all her works, he must delight in virtue^ 

And that which he delights In must be happy. 

Kor is ease more contrary to wit than to sublimity ; 
the celebrated stanza of Cowley, on a lady elaborately 
dressed, loses nothing of its freedom by the spirit of 
the sentiment : 

Th' adorning thee with so much art 

Is but a bavb*rous skill, * * 

Tis lik^.the pois'ning of a dart, 
Too apt before to kill. 

Cowley seems to have possessed the power of writ* 
ing easily beyond any other of our poets; yet his 
pursuit of remote thoughts led him often into harsh- 
ness of expression. Waller often attempted, but sel- 
dom attained it; for he is too frequently driven into 
transpositions. The poets, from the time of Dry den, 
have gradually advanced in eiiibellishment, and con- 
sequently departed from simplicity and ease. 

To require froin anv autlior many ^^ieces oi* j^%^ 
poetry, would be, indeed^ to o\)pYC?»^ V\vww \\\^ V'^'^ 
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hard a task. It is less difficult to write a volume of 
lines swelled with epithets, brightened by fig]|^ 
and tOitfened by transpositions, than to produce a few 
couplets graced only by naked elegance and simple 
purity, which require so much care and skill, that 
I doubt whether any of our authors have yet been 
able, for twenty lines together, nicely to observe the 
true definition of easy poetry. 
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I HAVE passed the summer in one of those places 
to which a mineral spring gives the idle and luxuri- 
ous an annual reason for resorting, whenever they 
fancy themselves offended by the heat of London. 
What is the true motix-e of this periodical assembly 
I have never yet beeh able to^ discover. The greater 
piu{t of the visitants neither feel diseases nor fear 
them. AVhat pleasure can be expected, more than 
the variety of the journey, I know not, for the num- 
bers are too great for privacy, and too small for 
diversion. As each is known to be a spy upon the 
rest, thoy all live in continual restraint ; and hav- 
ing but a narrow range for censure, they gratify its 
cravings by preying on one another. 

But every condition has some advantages* In 
this confinement, a smaller circle affords opportuni- 
ties for more exact observation. The glass that 
magnifies its object contracts the sight to a point; 
and the mind must be fixed upon a single character 
to remark its minute pccu\iw\t\e'4. 'Ww^ ^a^»^\>) ^ 
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habit which passes unobserved in the tiimult of suc- 
cessive multitudes, becomes conspicuous when it is 
oflered to the notice day after day ; and perhaps I 
have, without any distinct notice, seen thousands 
like my late companions ; for when the scene can 
be varied at pleasure, a slight disgust turns us 
aside before a deep impression can be made upon 
the mind» 

Theresas a select set, supposed to be distin- 
guished by superiority of intellects, who always passed 
the evening together. To be admitted to their con- 
versation was the highest honour of the place ; many 
youths aspired to distinction, by pretending to occa- 
sonal invitations ; and the ladies were often wishing 
to be men, that they might partake the pleasures of 
learned society. •■ 

t know not whether by merit or destiny, I was, 
soon after my arrival, admitted to this envied party, 
which I frequented till I had learned the art by which 
each endeavoured to support his character. 

Tom Steady was a vehement assertor of uncontro" 
verted truth; and by keeping himself out of the 
reach of contradiction had accmired all the confi- 
dence which the consciousness ^f irresistible abilities 
could have given. 1 was once mentioning a man 
of eminence, and after having recounted his vir- 
tues, endeavoured to represent him ' fully, by men- 
tionin^ his faults. Sir, said Mr. Steady, that he 
has faults I can easily believe, for who is without 
them ? No man, Sir, is now alive, among the innu- 
merable multitudes that swarm upon the earth, however 
wise, or however good, who has not, in some degree, 
Us failings and his faults. If there be any man fault- 
less, bring him forth into public view, show him 
openly, and let him be known ; but I will venture <o 
affirm, and, till the contrary he platuli| shorum, sKoXX 
kways mamfain, that no such man is to be Jouud. 
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Ttlfnnf mff Sir^ of iinpeccahUil if and perfection ; tuck 
talk is for those that are strangers in tie world; I haxe 
seen several nationsj and conversed with all rankt of 
people ; J haxe knoiLn the great and the mean, the learned 
and the ignorant , the old and the youngy the clerical 
and the la if ; but I have nntr found a man vnihout a 
fault ; afid J suppose shall die in the opinioHf that to tte 
human is to be frail, 

'i\} all tliis nothing cc»uld l)e opposed. I listened 
with a hanging head; Mr. Steady looked fbund on 
tilt; hrarers with triumph, and saw every eye congra- 
tulating his victory ; he departed, and spent the next 
morning in following those who retired from the 
company, and telling them, with injunctions of 
secrecy, how poor Spritely began to take liberties 
with men wiser than Wmself ; but that he suppressed 
him by a decisive argument^ which put him totally 
to silence. 

Dick Snvg is a man of sly remark and pithy sen- 
tentiousness : he never imraerges himself in the stream 
of conversation, but lies to catch his companions in 
the eddy : he is often very successful in breaking 
narratives, and confounding eloquence. A gentle- 
man, giving the history of one of his acquaintancei 
made mention of a lady that had many lovers : TheHf 
said Dick, site teat cither handsome or rich. This 
observation being well received, Dick watched the 
progri^ss of the tale; and, hearing of a man lost in a 
shipwreck, remarked, that no man was ever drowned 
upon dry land. 

Will Startle is a man of exquibite sensibilityi 
whose delicacy of frame, and quickness of discern- 
ment, subject him to impressions from the slightest 
causes; and who, therefore, passes his life between 
rapture and horror, in quiverings of delight, or con- 
vuJsions of disgust. IWs omiAums «ltc t<u» violent for 
juaijy words ; his thougjtils ate aW^^^ ^\«:\iN^\tJV\!\ 
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exclamations. Vile^- odious, horrid, detestablcy and 
sweet f chamUngy delightful, astonishing, compose al- 
most his whole vocabulary, which he utters with 
various contortions and gesticulations, not easily re- 
lated or described. 

Jack Solid is a man of much reading, who utters 
nothing but quotations; but having been, I sup- 
pose, too confident of his memory, he has for some 
time neglected his books, and his stock grows every 
day mord scanty. Mr. Solid has found an ojgpor- 
tunity every iiight to repeat, irom Hudibras, 

Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, afil^heat ; 

and from Waller, 

Poets lose half the praife they would have got, 
Were it but known what they discretely blot. 

Dick Misty is a man of n(*ep research, and for- 
cible penetration. Others are content with super- 
ficial appearances ; but Dick holds, that there is no 
effect without a cause, and values himself upon 
his powef of explaining the difficult, and dis- 
playing \he abstruse. Upon a dispute among us, 
which of two young strangers was more beautiful, 
Tou, says Mr. Misty, turning to me, like Ama- 
rKnXh\2L better than Chloris. 1 do not wonder at the 
preference, for the cause is evident ; there is in man 
a perception of harmony, and a sensibility of perfection^ 
wkkh touches the fner fibres of the mental texture; 
and before reason can descend J rom her throne, to pass 
ker sentence upon the things compared, drives us towards 
the object proportioned to our faculties j by an impulse 
gentle, yet irresistible ; for the harmonic system ofthA 
tmiverse, and the reciprqpal wiagnetUm oj" «\m\VaT 
matvreif are always operating totoanU coivJorm\t>j «^tvd. 
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union ; nor can the powers of tbfi ioul cease from agi- 
tation, till they find something on whjch they can repose. 
To this nothing was opposed ; and Amaranthia wai 
acknowledged to excel Chloris, 

Of the rest you may expect an account from. 

Sir, your's, 

RoBiK Spritelt. 



* 
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TO THE IDLER. 



SIR, 



Your acceptance of a former letter on paintings 
gives me encouragement to offer a few more sketcheft 
on the same subject. 

Amongst the painters, and the writers on painting, 
there is one maxim universally admitted, and con- 
tinually inculcated. Imitate nature is the invariable 
rule; but 1 know none who have explained in what 
manner this rule is to be understood; the conse- 
quence of which is, that every one takes it in the 
most obvious sense, that objects are represented na- 
turally when they have such relief that they seem 
real. It may appear strange, perhaps, to hear this 
sense of the rule disputed ; but it must be considered, 
that, if the excellence of a painter consisted only in 
this kind of imitation, pn\tvX\T\^ m>3fil lose its rank, 
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and be no longer considered as a liberal art, and 
sister to poetry, this imitation being merely mecha- 
Dical, in which the slowest intellect is always sure to 
succeed best; for the painter of genius cannot 
stoop to drudgery, in which the understanding has 
no part; and what pretence has the art to claim 
kindred with poetry, but by its powers over the 
imagination? To this power the painter of genius 
directs his aim; in this sense he studies nature, and 
often arrives at his end, even by being unnatural in 
the confined sense of the word. • 

The grand style of painting requires this minute 
attention to be carefully avoided, and must be kept 
as separate from it as the style of poetry from that of 
history. Poetical ornaments destroy that air of 
truth and plainness which ought to characterise his- 
tory ; but the very being of poetry consists in de- 
c parting from this plain narration, and adopting every 
(r> ornament that will warm the imagination. To de- 
c sire to see the excellences of each style united, to 
mingle the Dutch with the Italian school, is to join 
contrarieties which cannot subsist together, and which 
destroy the efficacy of each other. The Italian at- 
tends only to the invariable* the great and general 
ideas which are fixed and inherent in universal na- 
ture; the Dutch, on the contrary, to literal truth, 
and a minute exactness in the detail, as I may say 
of nature modified by accident The attention to 
these petty peculiarities is the very cause of this 
naturalness so much admired in the Dutch pictures, 
which, if we suppose it to be a beauty, is certainly 
of a' lower order, which ought to give place to a 
beauty of a superior kind, since one cannot be ob- 
tained but by departing from the other. 

If my opinion was asked concerning the works of 
Michael Angela, whether they viouVA xt^^vs^>^xcj ^^- 
WMDtage from possessing tlua mec\itti^c»X xaKtNX.-i ^' 
VOL. xxxiy. K 
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ftliniilil not «rniplr to nny thry would tint ou\y re- 
c'i'ivc no fi(lvriiit:urr, hut woulfl Iom*, in a ^rrat nira- 
^11 1 r, t)i(* «*H(*rt whirli flicy now linvr on r\f?ry mind 
HUHf-cptilili* ot i*^rrH\ mill nolilc iilnm. l\i% worki 
iii:iy III* diiiil til Im* nil ^cniiiH au'l noul; anrl why 
hip Mild tlicy Im* Iniidcil with hravy nifitirr, wliirh run 
oidy rountrrtirt liin )>ur|)oM* l>y retarding; the pro- 
gri'sH ot till* iiiiiiKiiiiilion^ 

It tjiis opinion nlionld Im* thought one* of the wild 
fxtnivaKiinrcH of rritliu>-iiiHni, I shfill only ^ly, thot 
* ihoHc who rniHurr it nrc not ronvrrNiint in thr worki 
of tli(* KH'tit nniHtfM'H. It in very difhrult to drtcr- 
niiuf the rxiirt drKrcc of critliusifi^ni that the iirtB of 
piiintirii^ and portry may iidniit. Then* may per- 
iinpH I/I- Ion ^H'lit 11 n iridulKcnrr, iin wrll as tfM> ^rrat 
a ri'Htniirit of inni^iniition; nml if \\w om* producer 
inrolirnMit nioriMriH, ihr othrr produrrn what \n fill! 
n.H liiid, liffdcsM in*(ipidity. An intiniatr knowlcdfjo 
of tlir piisHiouH, tinti y!iun\ mmim*, hut not comnioti 
MMi<ic, nnmt fit hi*<( dftcrminr il«t liinitn. It hnn Utii 
thought, iind 1 li<*lirvr with rrdHon, that Michurl An- 
f^rlit tonu'tiincH (nins^icsMMl ihosr limitH ; aiul I think 
I have Mfn fiKun'H of hini tA which it waft very dif' 
finilt to dctrrinini* whctlMT th<-y wrn* in the hiKlM'*it 
dc(',nM*Muhliine or rxtirtiicjy ndiriilou^. Such faults 
may Im* Haid to he the ehullitioUK (d' ^eniufi; hut at 
lea*«t hi' had thin nirrit, that he never wav insipid, 
:ind whatever pasHiofi Iuh wrirkH may excite, they will 
iilwayH esra|M* contempt. 

What I have had niithT cruiHideration \% the nub- 
linir^Ht style, partieulaily that (d Mivhnvl /Inf^clo^ the 
llumrr of paintin){. Other kiiuU may admit of thii 
natiiraliH'KM, which ot the lowest kind is the chief 
merit; hut in painting, as in poetry, the hi);hcit 
iilyle has the least of common nature. 

Ono. may very wiVe\^ twA>m\iwu<l a little more eti- 
thuHiiiHin to tli<t mt»»Wvu \w\i\\vtis\ \v»^v\>\^:\\\>wv 
tiiinly not the. vice *>V \W v\v:w\A\i\t^. 'VVw^\ViiW>v> 
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seem to have been continually declining in this re- 
spect from the time of Michael Angela to that of 
Carlo Maratti, and from thence to the very bathos 
of insipidity to which they are now sunk ; so that 
there is no need of remarking, that where I men- 
tioned the Italian painters in opposition to the Dutchy 
I mean not the moderns, but the heads of the old 
Roman and Bolognian schools ; nor did I mean to in- 
clude in my idea of an Italian painter, the Venetian 
school, which may be said to be the Dutch part of 
the Italian genius. I have only to add a word of 
advice to the painters, that however excellent they 
may be in painting naturally, they would not flatter 
themselves very much upon it; and to the con- 
noisiieurs, that when they see a cat or fiddle painted 
so finely, that, as the phrase is. It looks as if you could 
take it Mp, they would not for that reason imme- 
diately compare the painter to Rqffaelle and Michael 
Angela. 
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Th AT every day has its pains and sorrows is universally 
experienced, and almost universally confessed ; but 
let us not attend only to mournful truths ; if we look 
impartially about us, we shall find that every day 
has likewise its pleasures and its joys. 

The time is how come when the town is again be- 
ginning to be full, and the rusticated beauty sees an 
end of her banishment. Those whom the tyranny of 
fashion had condemned to pass the sMvwKve^t ^\wiw'|^ 
sb&des and brooks, are now prepatm^ to tqXmwv \vk 
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plays, balls, and assrmblicfl, with health restored 
retirement, and spirits kindled by expectation. 

Many a mind, which has languished some moni 
without emotion or desire, now feels a sudden renm 
tion of its faculties. It was long ago observed by f 
tkagoraif that ability and necessity dwell near ea 
other. She that wandered iu the garden without sei 
of its fragrance, and lay day after day stretched up 
a couch b(*hind a green curtain, unwilling to wake, a 
unable to sleep, now summons her thoughts to con 
der which of her last year's clothes shall be seen aga 
and to anticipate the raptures of a new suit; the d 
and the night arc now filled with occupation ; t 
laces, which were too fine to be worn among rusti 
are taken from the boxes and reviewed, and the i 
is no sooner closed after its labours, than wb 
shops of silk busy the fancy. 

But happiness is nothing if it is not known, i 
very little if it is not envied. Before the day oft 
parture a week is always appropriated to the paym* 
and reception of ceremonial visits, at which noth. 
can be mentioned but the delights of Londoti, 1 
lady who is hastening to the scene of action flutt 
her wings, displays her prospects of felicity, tells t 
she grudges every moment of delay, and, in the p 
sence of those whom she knows condemned to sta) 
home, is sure to wonder by what arts life can 
made supportable through a winter in the count 
and^to tell how often, amidst the ecstasies of an op< 
she shall pity those friends whom she has left belli 
Her hope ot giving pain is seldom disappointed; 
affected indifference of one, the faint congratulati 
of another, the wrshes of Home openly confessed, i 
the silent dejection of the rest, all exalt her opio 
of her own superiority. 

But, however we n\ay \aV>ox\t <ot out own dec 
tion, truth f though utvwcXcome^.VxW ^oxsv^-Cvcww 
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trude upon the mind. They who have already en- 
joyed the crowds and noise of the great city, know 
that their desire to return is little more than the rest- 
lessness of a vacant mind, that they are not so much 
led by hope as driven by disgust, and wish rathj^to 
leave the country than to see the town. There is 
commonly in every coach a passenger enwrapped in 
silent expectation, whose joy is more sincere and 
whose hopes are more exalted. The virgin whom 
the last summer released from her governess, and 
who is now going between her mother and her aunt 
to try the fortune of her wit and beauty, suspects no 
fallacy in the gay representation. She believes her- 
self passing into another world, and images London as 
an Elysian region, where every hour has its proper 
pleasure, where nothing is seen but the blaze of 
wealth, and nothing heard but merriment and flat- 
tery ; where the morning always rises on a show, and 
the evening closes on a ball ; where the eyes are used 
only to sparkle, and the feet only to dance. 

Her aunt and her mother amuse themselves on the 
road, with telling her of dangers to be dreaded, and 
cautions to be observed. Shp hears them as they 
heard their predecessors, with incredulity or con- 
tempt. She sees that they have ventured and escaped ; 
and one of the pleasures which she promises herself 
is to detect their falsehoods, and be freed from their 
admonitions. 

We are inclined to believe those whom we do not 
know, because they have never deceived us. The fair 
adventurer may perhaps listen to the /(//er, whom she 
cannot suspect of rivalry or malice; yet he scarcely 
expects to be credited when he tells her, that her 
expectations will likewise end in disappointment. 

'ITie uniform necessities of human nature produce 
in a great measure uniformity of life, and for part of 
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the day make one place like another ; to dress and 
undress, to eat and to sleep, are the same in lAm^ 
don us in the country. The supernumerary hours 
ha^ indeed a greater variety both of pleasure and of 
paiiK The stranger, gazed on by multitudes at her 
first appearance in the Park, is perhaps on the highest 
summit of female happiness; but how great is the 
anguish when the novelty of another face draws her 
worshippers away ! The heart may leap for a time un" 
der a tine gown ; but the sight of a gown yet finer pots 
an end to rapture. In the first row at an opera two 
hours may be happily-passed in listening to the music 
on the stage, and watching the glances of the compa- 
ny; but how will the night end in despondency when 
she that imagined herself the sovereign of the place, 
sees lords contending to lead Iris to her chair ! There 
is little pleasure in conversation to her whose wit is 
regarded but in the second place; and who cms 
dance with ease or spirit that sees Ai^aryllisltA out 
before her ? She that fancied nothing but a succession 
of pleasures, will find herself engaged without design 
in numberless competitions, and mortified without 
provocation with numberless afflictions. 

But I do not mean to extinguish that ardour which 
I wish to moderate, or to discourage those whom I 
am endeavouring to restrain. To know the world is 
necessary, since we were born for the help of one 
another ; and to know it early is convenient, if it be 
only that we may learn early to despise it. She that 
brings to London a mind well prepared for improve- 
ment, though she misses her hope of uninterrupted 
happiness, will gain in return an opportunity of 
adding knowledge to vivacity, and enlarging inno- 
cence to virtue. 
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N^ 81. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1759. 



As the English army was passing towards Quebec 
along a soft savanna between a mountain and ■" 
a lake, one of the petty chiefs of the inland re- 
^ons stood upon a rock suiToundcd by his clan, 
and from behind the shelter of the bushes con- 
templated the art and regularity of European war. 
It was evening, the tents were pitched : he ob- 
served the security with which the troops rested in 
the night, and the order with which the march 
was renewed in the morning. He continued to< 
pursue them with his eye till they could be seen no 
longer, and then stood for some time silent and 
pensive. 

Then turning to his followers, " My children 
** (said he) I have often heard from men hoary 
" with long life, that there was a time when our 
" ancestors were absolute lords of the woods, the 
** meadows, and the lakes, wherever the eye can 
" reach, or the foot can pass. They fished and 
** hunted, feasted and danced, and when they 

were weary lay down under the first thicket, 

without danger, and without fear. The^ clianged 
*' their habitations as the seasons required, con* 
'* venience prompted, or curiosity allured them ; 
** and' sometimes gathered the fruits of the moun- 
** tain, and sometimes sported in canoes along the 
" coast. 

^* Many years ^d ages are supposed to have 
" been thus passed in plenty and security ; when^ 
" at last, a new race of mq^v <iiv*v^\^^ ^>^\ q.v^^w&i-^ 
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from the groat ocean. Tliey inclosed themaclves 
'* in habitati(ms of stone, which our ancestors 
could neither enter by violence, nor destroy by 
lire. They issued from those fastnesses, some- 
*' times, covered like the armadillo with shells, 
** from which the lance rebounded on the striker, 
'^ and sometimes carried by mighty beasts which 
'* had never been seen in our vales or forests, of 
such strength and swiftness, that flight and op- 
position were vain alike. Those invaders ranged 
** over the continent, slaughtering in their rage 
*^ those that resisted, and those that submitted, in 
*^ their mirth. Of those that remained, fM)me were 
buried in caverns, and condemned to dig metals 
for their masters ; some were employed in tilling 
*' the ground, of which foreign tyrants devour the 
** produce; and, when the sword and the mines 
'* iiave destroyed the natives, they supply their 
** place by human beings of another colour, brought 
** from some distant country to perish here under 
** toil and torture. 

'* Some there arc who boast their humanity, and 
" content themselves to seize our chaccs and 
'* fisheries, who drive us from every track of ground 
where fertility and pleasantness invite tbem to 
settle, and make no war upon us except when w# 
intrude upon our own lands. 

Others pretend to have purchased a right of 
'< residence and tyranny ; but surely the infloknce 
** of such bargains is more offensive than the avowed 
^' and open dominion of force. What reward can in- 
* • duce the posse«^sor of a country to admit a strainer 
'* more powerful than himself? Fraud or terror musl 
** operate in such contracts ; either they promised 
protection whicii they never hfive afforded, or in- 
struction whici) they never imparted. We hoped 
to be secured by tWir ivivoux Ui>t& v^Toe other evil, 
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or to learn the arts of Europe^ by which we might 
be able to secure ourselves. Their power they ne- 
ver have exerted in our defence, and their arts they 
haVe studiously concealed from us. Their treaties 
are only to deceive, and their traffic only to 
defraud us. They have a written law among them, 
of which they boast as derived from Him who rftde 
'* the earth and sea, and by which they profess to be- 
lieve that, man will be mad^ happy when life shall 
forsake him. Why is not this law communicated 
** to us ? It is concealed because it is violated. For 
** how can they preach it to an Indian nation, when I 
" am told that one of its first precepts forbids them 
" to do to others what they would not that others 
*• should do to them ? 

" But the time perhaps is now approaching when 
the pride of usurpation shall be crushed, and the 
cruelties of invasion shall be revenged. The sons 
of rapacity have now drawn their swords upon each 
** other, and referred their claims to the decision of 
" war 5 let us look unconcerned upon the slaughter, 
and remember that the death of every European 
delivers the country from a tyrant and a robber ; 
" for what is the claim of either nation, but the claim 
" of tt^ vulture to the leveret, of the tiger to the 
'* fawn r Let them then continue to dispute their 
" title to regions which they cannot people, to 
" purchase by danger and blood the empty dignity 
** of dominion over mountains which they will never 
" climb, and rivers which they will never pass. Let 
" us endeavour, in the mean time, to learn their dis- 
" cipline, and to forge their weapons ; and, when they 
" shall be weakened with mutual slaughter, let us 
" rush down upon them, force their remains to take 
" shelter in their ships, and reign once more in our 
" native country." 
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N*. 82. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1759. 



TO THE IDLEE. 
BIR, 

DiRCouRsiNO in my last letter on the different 
practice of the Italia^, and Dutch painters^ 1 ob« 
served, that '* the Italian painter attends only to the 
'* invariable, the great and general ideas which are 
'* fixed and inherent in unixersal nature." 

I was led into the subject of this letter by endea^ 
vouring to fix the original cause of this conduct of 
the Italian masters. If it can be proved that by this 
choice they selected the most beautiful part of the 
creation, it will show how much their pnnciples are 
founded on reason, and, at the same tune, discoyer 
the origin of our ideas of be-auty, 

I suppose it will be easily granted, tliatjao man 
Cfui judge whether anjr animal be beautiful in its 
kind, or deformed, who has seen only one of that 
species ; that is as conclusive in regard to the hu- 
man figure; so that if a man, born blind, was to 
recover his sight, and the most beautiful woman 
was brought before him, he could not determine 
whether she was handsome or not ; nor, if the most 
beautiful and most deformed were produced, could 
he any better determine to which he should give the 
preference, having veen only those two. Todistin* 
guiah beauty, then, imp\\cft iVv^ Vivivu^ seen many 
JndividualB of that apcciet, \i *\X V^ %:ftk^A^^^^ 
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more skill acquired by the observation of greater 
niMnbers ? I answer that, in consequence of having 
seen many, the power is acquired, even without seek- 
ing after it, of distinguishing between accidental 
blemishes and excrescences which are continually 
varying the surface of Nature's works, and the in- 
variable general form which nature most frequently 
produces, and always seems to intend in her pro- 
ductions. 

Thus amongst the blades of grass or leaves of the 
same tree, though no two can be found exactly 
alike, jyret the general form is invariable : A natu- 
ralist, before he chose one as a sample, would exa- 
mine many, since, if he took the first that occurred, 
it might have, by accident or otherwise, such a 
form as that it would scarcely be known to belong 
to that species; he selects, as the painter does, 
the most beautiful, that is, the most general form 
of nature. "*. 

Every species of the animal as well as the. vege- 
table creation may be said to have a fixed or deter- 
minate form towards which nature is continually 
inclining, like various lines terminating in the cen- 
tre ; or it may be compared to pendulums vibrating 
in different directions over one central point, and 
as they all cross the centre, though ^nly one passes 
through any other point, so it will be found that 
perfect*t)eauty is oftener produced by nature than 
deformity; I do not mean than deformity in general, 
but than any one kind of deformity. To instance 
in a particular part of a feature : the line that forms 
the ridge of the nose is beautiful when it is straight ; 
this then is the central form, which is oftener found 
than either concave, convex, or any other irregular 
form that shall be proposed. As we are then more 
accustomed to beauty than deformity, we may 
conclude tltat to be the reason why wc approve and 
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admire it, as we appro%'e and admire customs and 
fashions of dress for no other reason than that we 
are u>ed to them, so that though habit and custom 
cannot be said to be the cause of beauty, it is cer- 
tainly the cau^e of our liking it ; and I have no 
doubt but tliat, if we were mure used to deformity 
than beauty, deformity would then lose the idea now 
annexed to it, and take that of beauty ; as, if the 
whole world should agree that ye$ and no should 
change tlieir meanings, y€$ would then deny, and no 
would athrni 

Whoever undertakes to proceed further in this 
argument, and endeavours to fix a general criterion 
of beauty respecting different species, or to show 
why one species is more beautiful than another, it 
will be required from him first to prove that one 
species is really more beautiful than another. That 
we prefer one to the other, and with very good rea- 
son, will be readily grated ; but it does not follow 
from thence that we think it more a beautiful form ; 
for we have no criterion of form by which to deter- 
mine our judgment. He who says a swan is more 
beautiful than a dove, means little more than that 
he has more pleasure in seeing a swan than a dove, 
either from the stateliness of its motions, or its being 
a more rare bijrd ; and he who gives the preference 
to the dove, does it from some association of ideas 
of innocence that he always annexes to Ae dove; 
but, if he pretends to defend the preference he gives 
to one or the other by endeavouring to prove that 
this more beautiful form proceeds from a paiti- 
culur gradation of magnitude, undulation of a curve, 
or direction of a line, or whatever other conceit 
of his imagination he shall fix on as a criterion of 
form, he will be continually contradicting himself, and 
iind at last that the great Mother of Nature will not 
be subjected to such narrow T\x\e?i« Kvc^oti^g^^^N^'ji"^^ 
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l^asons why we prefer one part of her works to ano- 
ther, the most general, I believe, is habitant! custom ; 
eustom makes, in a certain sense, white black, and 
black white ; it is custom alone determines our prefer- 
ence of the colour of the Europeans to the JEthiopians; 
and they for the same reason, prefer their own colour 
to ours. I suppose nobody will doubt, if one of their 
painters were to paint the goddess of beauty, but that 
be would represent her black, with thick lips, flat 
nose, and woolly hair; and, it seems to me, he would 
act very unnaturally if he did not ; for by what crite- 
rion will any one dispute the propriety of his idea ? 
We, indeed, say, that the form and colour of the 
European is preferable to that of the Ethiopian ; but 
*I know of no reason we have for it, but that we are 
more accustomed to it. It is absurd to say, that 
beauty is possessed of attractive powers, which irre- 
sistibly seize the corresponding mind with love and 
admiration, since that argument is equally conclusive 
in the favour of the white and the black philosopher. 

The black and white nations must, in respect of 
beauty, be considered as of different kinds, at least 
a different species of the same kind ; from one of 
which to the other, as I observed, no inference can 
be drawn. 

Novelty is said to be one of the causes of beauty ; 
that novelty is a very sufficient reason why \vc 
should admire, is not denied; but because it is 
uncommon, is it therefore beautiful ? The beauty 
that is produced by colour, as when we prefer one 
bird to another, though of the same form, on account 
of its colour, has nothing to do with this argument, 
which reaches only to form. I have here considered 
the word beauty as being properly applied to form 
alone. There is a necessity of fixing this confined 
sense j for there can be no argument^ \{ X.V\<i ^ysw;*^ q.1 

VOL, xxxiv^ I, 
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the word it extended to every thing that if appra 
A roM* may an well be said to be beautiful becau 
has a fine smell, as a bird because of its colour. ¥ 
we apply the word beauty we do not mean alwai 
it a more bi>autiful form, but something valuabl 
account of its rarity, usefulness, colour, or any < 
prop(»rty. A horse is said to be a beautiful anil 
but, had a horse as few good qualities as a tort 
I do not imagine that he would be then estec 
beautiful. 

A fitness to the end proposed, is said to be aw 
cause of beauty ; but supposing we were proper jt 
of what form is the most proper in an animal to 
ttitute strength or swiftness, we always deter 
concerfiing its beauty, before we exert our tn 
standing to judge of its fitness. 

From what has been said, it may be inferred, 
the works of nature, if we compare one species 
another, are all equally beautiful ; and that prefin 
is given from custom, or some association of ic 
and that, in creatures of the same species, bemi 
the medium or centre of all various forms. 

To conclude, then, b^ way of corollary ; ifi 
been proved, that the namter, by attending to tl 
vHriabIc and general ideas of nature, produces be 
DC must, by regarding minute particularities an 
cidental discriminations, deviate from the unii 
rule, and pollute his canvass with deformity. 
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No. 83. SATUftDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1759. 



TO THX IDLER« 

t stJPPOSK you ha\'e forgotten that many weeks 
ligo I promised to send you an account of my com* 
panions at the Wells. You would not deny me 
a place among the most faithful votaries of idleness, 
if you knew how often I have recollected my engage*- 
inenty and contented myself to delay the perform- 
ance for some reason which I durst not examine 
because I knew it to be false; how often I have 
iftt down to write, and rejoiced at interruption ; 
and how often I have praised the dignity of resolu* 
tion, determined at night to write in the morning, 
and deferred it in the rooming to the quiet hours oi 
night. 

1 have at last begun what I have long wished at an 
end, and find it more easy than I expected to continue 
my narration. 

Our assembly could boast no such constellation 
of intellects as Clarendon's band of associates. Wo 
had among us no Selden, Falkland, or Waller ; but 
we bad men not less important in their own eyes, 
though less distinguished by the public ; and many 
a time have we lamented the partiality of mankind, 
and agreed that men of the deepest inquiry some- 
times let their discoveries die away in silence, that 
the most comprehensive observers have ^Vdvivcv w^- 
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I riiiiiiiii.r . r,f ifiipii r I Mif', llifir ifiiiri rk^, fimi tliut 
rit'fili il i.icr.i |i;r. i . iii llir ri<ii^<l liliklW'Mn {in>l llli- 

Ut iiji 'I, 

Sr II I f'f.) , u)i'> lrv<-. rii ii i ontiiiiijil f-f|iiijffMvr oi 
fl'.iiSi, jiii'l i>. II I I.I.' r:ifil f'lMliiy tn rrinhili-iirfr tifjfl 
fl'i'.'iiiwli III. Sim''. fii'.<furir«- t'i|iif Iff r«iii\r'i'.;itioii 
I. (Ill- \i,\\\n:\\\*- 'I r.f t)if lillliiaii Jiiirid, \\\v fwlln- 
f ii#ii !,i ■ f.l «iiir iiji', fill' |jir\:i|i iiM* fif *;irly rn*" 
)iiilii •■, Ji.'irl till- iiiir rir:iiiit V '•! :i|i|i(Mi:ilu f'., Sini 
)•:■'■ iii.i.'iy d' 'ilil ■ :i1j<iuI llif ii:iliiii' nt ili-iil)i, find \% 
SMiiif jiiiir-t III! Iiitnl 1(1 lfr|ic\«- (hiit M'lisiitldli Miliy 
;.iiiuvr iinilinii, iiiiii tittit ii fif*:!'! iiinii iiuiy WA 
ili<Mi;.'li )ir fitiiiioi »iii. III litiH s'lfiicfiiiii-H liintcd 

ll.:it iMSiti ii.l'.'lit |jriliii]iH liliif licifi lisiliiiajly }| ijUfl- 
cliii|,i-il ; tiinl liiiiik'. if uniiM III' vi'iy )fro|i('r, llmr »t 
\\\t' r<iuiiii|ih" Mo'|Ml:il «.ij|iir r liljilli'll hImmiUI \tv m- 
( In.irl Mi SHI :i|f:i) llii' III lll uliirli lite lillincH HJirMJJd 
Uf ifliiii'fil to walk liiilt ii|ii»M I'liii filifl li.'iir ii|Kill 
t-.'.'i, lli:it liic vriiin."liii."'s \}V\\v\ liicfj uilfidijl (lie 
pM)iiili(<- lit (' ..'iiiiplr, iiii;dil liuvr n>f other f(iii«lc; 
tiiiiii iiiihiic, (ilil) infill ill hi'.t I ifiiif lurtli into llif; 
wiiiil ii^ I'l'iiiu-i •.li'iiii'l <lii< ( t, i li-rl oi prrfiH*, citi lwr> 
!"!/■ 'Il itu f'Hir. 

'1 III' iit->.t III ili^'niiy "I tiiicM {ind /ImMiry of talk 
u:r. l>irK \\ On M wood, wIiom' Holf (|r'li;;lit in Uf 
lili'l i»riy lltini', Wln.i;'. l)nh lirviT flltiTS Jl rf>Otll 
hilt hi* <.ho'\ . lliut till- door nml (lirr rhiiiitiry ivxv. ilj- 
|il:i«id. ||<- iKVi-i \\;tlkHiiito ihf lii'ldH \%\\\ \\v. fimU 
roiiiiiid |iliiiiidi<'d winch ii liltiT hir pii'.turi*. \h\ i^ 
;fhi:i/ ;iii iiniiiy lo the |iicM*iit l:i<-.hioii. IIf holdv 
ih.il ilil ih«- hiMiily iiiid viiliii'ol wofiifti uill Mfoii 
hi- drliOT'd hy ihc iiM' ol Icii. Mr triilMl|ihli whrfi 
hi- hiil.'. on ill'' |iH"'.<'ni My .li'iii ot fdiiriitiffiif mid 
h'lli II. wilh i\\v\\\ vein iiiciii «•, thiiL wr arr trHriiiii); 
nffni'i wln'ii \\r 'hoiild l«'ii\u \U\\\v>. \\v in of n|ii- 
til on 1 1 lilt. ;\ I • M 1 « k 1 1 1 « ' un in ;\\ \\\v \\\v\^ \\ 'k \»\v>8l\\» 
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and thinks it extremely ridiculous that children 
should be taught to use the right hand rather than 
the left. 

Bob Sturdy considers it as a point of honour 
to say again what he has once said, and wonders 
how any man that has been known to alter his opi- 
nion^ can look his neighbours in the face. Bob is 
the most formidable disputant of the whole coni' 
pany ; for without troubling himself to search for 
reasons, he tires his antagonist with repeated affirma- 
tions. When Bo6 has been attacked for an hour 
trith all the powers of eloquence and reason, and 
his position appears to all but himself utterly un- 
tenable, he always closes the debate with his first 
declaration, introduced by a stout preface of con- 
temptuous civility. " All this is very judicious ; 
** you may talk, Sir, as you please ; but I will still 
^'say what I said at first/' Bob deals much in uni- 
versals, which he has now obliged us to let pass 
without exceptions. He lives on an annuity, and 
holds that there are as many thieves as traders ; he is 
of loyalty unshaken, and always maintains, that he 
who sees a Jacobite sees a rascal. 

Phil Gentle is an enemy to the rudeness of 
contradiction, and the turbulence of debate. Phil 
)ias no notions of .his own, and therefore willingly 
catches from the last speaker such as he shall drop. 
This inflexibility of ignorance is easily accommo- 
dated to any tenet ; his only difficulty is, when the 
disputants grow zealous, how to be of two contrary 
opinions at once. If no appeal is made to his 
judgment, he has the art of distributing his atten- 
tion and his smiles in such a. manner, that each 
thinks him of his own party ; but if he is obliged 
to speak, he then observes that the question is dif- 
ficult ; that be never received .:>o much pleasure from 

l3 
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a (Icbnte before ; that neither of the controvcrtistli 
cuuld have found his match in any other company ; 
that Mr. /ror//iii*(W» assertion is > cry uellsupporteil« 
and }et there is (;reat force in what Mr. Scritple ad- 
vanced ugninst it. By thin indefinrte declaration both 
arc commonly natifified ; for he that has prevailed h 
in f;ood hnmoiir ; and he that ban felt his own weak- 
ncb8 is very glad to have escaped s^> well. 

1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Robin Spritely. 
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Bior.nAPiiT \% of the various kinds of narrative 
writin^T, that which is most eagerly read, and mokt 
easily iippiied to the purposes of iitc. 

In romunces, when th(> wild lield of possibility 
lies open to invention, the incidents may easily be 
made more numerous, the vicissitudes more sudden, 
and the events more wonderful ; but from the time 
of life when fancy lK»giri» to be over-ruled by rea- 
son and corrected by exp<?rience, the most artful tak? 
raises little curiosity when it is known to be false; 
though it niiiy, perhtipn, be sometinu^ read as a 
model of a neat or ele;^:it style, not iur the sake of 
knowing what it contuins, but how it is written ; or 
those that are weary of themselves, may have re- 
course to it as a pleuhing dream, of which, whi-n 
they nwuke, they voluntarily dismiss the inui;^from 
their minds. 
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The examples and events of history press, indeed, 
upon the mind with the weight of truth ; but when 
they are reposited in the memory, they arc oftener 
employed for show than use, and rather diversify 
conversation than regulate life. Few are engaged 
in such scenes as give them opportunities of |row- 
ing wiser by the downfal of statesmen or the defeat 
of generals. The stratagems of war, and the in- 
trigues of courts, are read by far the greater part of 
mankind with the same indifference as the adven- 
tures of fabled heroes, or the revolutions of a fairy 
region. Between falsehood and useless truth there 
is little difference. As gold which he cannot spend 
will make no man rich, so knowledge which he can- 
not apply will make no man wise. 

The mischievous consequences of vice and folly, 
of irregular desires and predominant passions, are 
best discovered by those relations which are levelled 
with the general surface of life, which tell not how 
any man became great, but how he was made hap- 
py ; not how he lost the favour of his prince, but 
how he became discontented with himself. 

Those relations are therefore conmionly of most 
value in which the writer tells his own story. lie 
that recounts the life of another, commonly dwells 
-most upon conspicuous events, lessens the fami- 
liarity of his tale to increase its dignity, shows his 
■iJELvourite at a distance, decorated and magnified 
like the ancient actors in their tragic dress, and 
endeavours to hide the man that he may produce a 
hero. 

But if it be true, which was said by a French 
prince, That no man was a hero to the servants of his 
chamber,, it is equally true, that every man is }et 
less a hero to himself. He that is most elevated 
abuve the crowd by the importance of his employ- 
ments, cr the reputation cf Ins genius, feels hinibclf 
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AfTc^rtcd by fame or hu-siimi but as th«y influence 
his (lonic*stic life. The high and low, as they have 
the Miiiu' t'acultif*s ami the fuiine fienifes, have no less 
himilitUfU* in thfir |Hiiiis and pleasure;*. The sensa* 
tions arc* the Mini<: if i all, though produced by very 
difii'rfnt occusions. The prince feels the same paio 
when ail invader mmxts a province, as the? farmer 
wlic-n a tliii'f drivrs away his cow. Mi>n thus equal 
in th( iiiM>l\(*H will appear equal in honest and impar* 
tial hio^raphy ; and thoMr whom fortune or nature 
place at tlic gn*utcr?»t difttancc* may afford instruction 
to each other. 

The writer of his own life has at least the fint 
cpialification of an historian, the knowledge of the 
truth ; and though it may be plausibly objected that 
his temptations to dif^i^uise it are equal to his op- 
portunities of knowing it, yet 1 cannot but think 
that impartiality may be expected with equal con- 
fidence from him that relates the passages of hisowa 
life, as from him that delivers the transactions of 
another. 

Certainty of knowledge not only excludes mis- 
take, but fortifies veracity. What we collect by 
conjecture, and by conjecture only can one man 
judge of another's motives or sentiments, is easily 
modified by fancy or by desire ; as objects imper^ 
fectly discerned take forms from the hope or fear of 
the beholder. But that which is fully known can- 
not be falsified but with reluctance of understand- 
ing, and alarm of conscience : of understanding, 
the lover of truth ; of conscience, tlie sentinel 4if 
virtue. 

lie that writes the life of another is either his 

fnvnd or his cmMny, and wishes cither to exalt bis 

pruir»e or aggravate* his infamy : many temptations 

to /jjsohood will occur in the disguise of passions^ 

too upccu^ui to fear u\uc\\ T<»VfcVa\\v:^^. ^-wh* of 
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le will animate panegyric, and hatred of 
edness imbitter censure. The zeal of gratis 
, the ardour of patriotism, fondness for an 
ion, or fidelity to a party, may easily over- 
\r the vigilance of a mind habitually well dis- 
j, and prevail over unassisted and unfriended 
:ity. 

It he that speaks of himself has no motive to 
liood or partiality except self-love, by which 
Ave 80 often been betrayed, that all are on the 
h against its artifices. He that writes an apo-> 
for a single action, to confute an accusation, to 
mmend himself to favour, is indeed always to be 
icted of favouring his own cause ; but he that 
lown calmly and voluntarily to review his life 
lie admonition of posterity, or to amuse himself, 
leaves this account unpublished, may be com- 
ly presumed to tell truth, since falsehood cannot 
ase his own mind, and fame will not be heard 
ath the tomb. 
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; of the peculiarities which distinguish the pre- 
age is the multiplication of books. Every day 
5s new advertissenients of literary undertakings, 
we are flattered with repeated promises of grow- 
vise on easier terms than our progenitors. 
ow much either happiness or knowledge is ad- 
ed by this multitude of. authors, it U uot n^^^ 
to decide. 
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He that teaches us any thing which we knew not 
before, is undoubtedly to be reverenced as a master. 

He that conveys knowledge by more pleasing ways, 
may very properly he loved as a bcne£sctor; and be 
that supplies life with innocent amusement, will be 
certainly caressed as a pleasing companion. 

But few of those who fill the world with books 
have any pretensions to the hope either uf pleasing 
or instructing. They have often no other task than 
to lay two books before them, out of which they 
compile a third, without any new materials of tbeif 
own, and with very little application of judgment to 
thosie which former authors have supplied. 

That all compilatioas arc useless I do not assert. 
Particles of science are often very widely scattered. 
Writers of extensive comprehenMon have incidental 
remarks upon topics very remote from the principal 
subject, which arc often more valuable than formal 
treatises, and which yet are not known because 
they art! not promised in the title. He that collects 
those under proper heads is very laudably employed, 
for though he exerts no great abilities in the work, 
he facilitates the progress of others, and by making 
that easy of attainment which is already written, 
may give some mind, more vigorous or more adfen^ 
turous than his own, leisure for new thoughts and 
original designs. 

But the collections poured lately from the press 
have been seldom made at any great expencc of time 
or inquiry, and therefore only serve to distract choice 
without supplying any real want. 

It is obsen'ed that a corrupt society has many lawi; 

I know not whether it is not equally true, that tf» 

ignorant age has manif books. When the treasures of 

ancient knowledge lie unexamined, and original 

authors are neglected and ioT^oXttii^ compilers and 

plaginrics are encouraged, viYio ^\^>» ^^\\.n^^ 
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lefore, and grow great by setting before us 
r own sloth had hidden from our view. 
« not even these writers to be indiscrimi* 
ensured and rejected. Truth like beauty 
I &shions, and is best recommended by dif< 
esses to different minds ; and he that recalls 
ition of mankind to any part of learning 
ne has left behind it, may be truly said to 
the literature of his own age. As the 
of nations vary, new topics of persuasion 
lecessary, and new combinations of imagery 
luced ; and he that can accommodate him- 
!ie reigning taste, may always have readers 
haps would not have looked upon better 
LUces. 

act of every man who writes, that he should 
ithing new, would be to reduce authors to 
number; to oblige the most fertile genius 
nly what is new would be to contract his 
to a few pages. Yet, surely, there ought 
ne bounds to repetition ; libraries ought no 
be heaped for ever with the same thoughts 
.y expressed, than with the same books dif* 
decorated. 

;ood or evil which these secondary writers 
is seldom of any long duration. As they 
r existence to change of fashion, they com* 
isappcar when a new fashion becomes pre* 
The authors that in 4ny nation last from 
;e arc very few, because there are very few 
e any other claim to notice than that they 
Id on present curiosity, and gratify some 
nl desire, or produce some temporary con« 

• 

3wever the writers of the day may despair 
I fame, they ought at Vca^bX lo Wc>q«^x ^:o?) 
misciuvf. Thou^ tVic^ c\xsa<^X. ^ms^ ^x 
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eminent heights of excellence, they might keep 
themselves harmless. They might tsike care to in-' 
form themselves before they attempt to inform 
others, and exert the little influence which they have 
for honest purposes* 

But such is the present state of our literature, 
that the ancient sage, who thought a great book a 
great evil, would now think the multitude of books 
a multitude of evils. He would consider a bulky 
writer who engrossed a year, and a swarm of pam- 
phleteers who stole each an hour, as equal wasters of 
human life, and would make no other difference be- 
tween them, than between a beast of prey and a 
flight of locusts. 
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TO THE IDLER. 



SIR, 



I AM a young lady newly married to a young gen- 
tleman. Our fortune is large, our minds are vacant, 
our dispositions gay, our acquaintance's numerous, 
and our relations splendid. We considered thai 
marriage, like life, has its youth ; that the first year 
is the year of gaiety and revel, and resolved to see 
the shows and teel the joys of Londofi before the 
increuLse of our family should contine us to domestic 
cares and domestic pleasures. 

Little time was spent in preparation ; the coach 
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was harnessed, and a few days brought us to London^ 
and we alighted at a lodging provided for us by 
Miss Biddy Trifle^ a maiden niece of my husband's 
father, where wc found apartments on a second floor, 
which ray cousin told us would serve us till wo 
could please ourselves with a more commodious and 
elegant habitation, and which she had taken at a 
▼ery high price, because it was not worth the while 
to make a hard bargain for so short a time. 

Kere I intended to lie concealed till my new 
clothes were made, and my new lodging hired ; but 
Miss Trifle had so industriously given notice of our 
arrival to all her acquaintance, that I had the mor- 
tification next day of seeing the door thronged with 
painted coaches and chairs with coronets, and was 
obliged to receive all my husband's relations on a 
second floor. 

Inconveniences arc often balanced by some ad-. 
Vantage ; the elevation of my apartments furnished a 
subject for conversation, which, without some such 
help, we should have been in danger of wanting. 
Lady Stately told us how many years had passed 
since she climbed so many stops. Miss Airy ran to 
the window^ and thought it charming to see the 
walkers so little in the street ; and Miss Gentle went 
to try the same experiment, and screamed to find 
herself so far above the ground. 

They all knew that we intended to remove, and 
therefore all gave me advice about a proper choice. 
One street was recommended for the purity of its air, 
another for its freedom from noise, another for its 
nearness to the park, another because there was but 
a step from it to all places of diversion, and another, 
because its inhabitants enjoyed at once the town and 
country. 

I had civility enough to hear every rccommcnda-' 

VOL. XXXIV. M 
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tion with a look of curiosity while it was made, and 
of acquiescence when it was concluded, but in my 
heait felt no other desire than to be free from the 
disgrace of a second floor, and cared little where I 
fihould fix, if the apartments were spacious and 
splendid. 

Next day a chariot was hired, and Miss 7rj/?«was 
dispatched to find a lodging. She returned in the 
afternoon, with an account of a charming place, to 
which my husband went in the morning to make the 
contract. Being young and unexperienced, he took 
with him his friend Ned Quick, a gentleman of great 
skill in rooms and furniture, who sees, at a single 
glance, whatever there is to be commended or cen- 
sured. Mr. Qt/tcA, at the first view of the hou!»e, 
declared that it could not be inhabited, for the sun 
in the afternoon shone with full glare on the windows 
of the dining-room. 

Miss Trijle went out again and soon discovered 
another lodging, wliich Mr. Quick went to 8ur>ey, 
and found, that, whenever the wind should blow 
from the east, all the smoke of the city would be 
driven upon it. 

A magnificent set of rooms was then found in 
one of the streets near Wcbtminafcr-Ihidgc, which Miss 
Trijle preferred to any which she hod yet seen ; but 
Mr. Quick, having mused upon it for a time, con- 
cluded that it would be too much exposed in the 
morning to the fogs that rise from the river. 

Thus Mr. Quick proceeded to give us every day 
new testimonies of his taste and circumspection ; 
sometimes the street was too narrow for a double 
rantre of coaches ; soii.etimes it was an obscure place, 
not inhabited by persons of quality. Some places 
wore dirty, and sonic crowded ; in some houses the 
furniture was ill-suited, and in others the stairs were 
too narrow. He had such fertility of objections that 
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Miss Tri/ie was at last tired, and desisted from ail 
attempts for our accommodation. 

In the mean time I have still continued to see my 
company on a second floor, and am asked twenty 
times a day when I am to leave those odious lodg- 
ings, in which I live tumult aously without pleasure, 
and expensively without honour. My . husband 
thinks so highly of Mr. Quicks that he* cannot be 
persuaded to remove without his approbation ; and 
Mr. Quick thinks his reputation raised by the 
multiplication of difficulties. 

In this distress to whom can I have recourse ? I 
find my temper vitiated by daily disappointment, by 
the sight of pleasures which I cannot partake, and 
the possession of riches which I cannot enjoy. Dear 
Mr. Idkty inform my husband that he is trifling 
away, in superfluous vexation, the few months 
which custom has appropriated to delight ; that ma* 
trimunial quarrels are not easily reconciled between 
those that have no children ; that wherever we settle 
be must always find some inconvenience ; but no- 
thing is so much to be avoided as a perpetual state of 
inquiry and suspense. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

Peggy Heartless. 



u<2 
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Of what we know not, we can only judge by wl 
we know. Every novelty appears more wonder! 
as it is more remote from any thing with which e 
perience or testimony have hitherto acquainted u 
and if it passes further beyond the notions that 
have been accustomed to form, it becomes at h 
incredible. 

We seldom consider that human knowledge is v( 
narrow, that national manners are formed by chan 
that uncommon conjunctures of causes produce n 
effects, or that what is impossible at one time 
place may yet happen in another. It is alw 
easier to deny than to inquire. To refuse ere 
confers for a moment an appearance of superiori 
which every little mind is tempted to assume wl 
it may be gained so cheaply as by withdrawing 
tention from evidence, and declining the fatigue 
comparing probabilities. The most pertinaci« 
and vehement demonstrator may be wearied in ti 
by continual negation ; and incredulity, wh 
an old poet, in his address to Ruleighy calls the 
of fools, obtunds the argument which it can 
answer, as woolsacks deaden arro^^s though tl 
cannot repel thom. 

Many relations of travellers have been slightet 
fabulous, till more frequent voyages have conlirr 
their veracity ; and it may reasonably be imagir 
tiiat many ancient historians are unjustly suspoc 
of falsehood, because our own times afford notl 
ihat resembles what they tell. 
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Had only the writers of antiquity informed us that 
there was once a nation in which the wife lay down 
upon the burning pile only to niix her ashes with 
those of her husband, wc should have« thought it a 
talc to be told with tha^ of Endj/miou^ commerce 
with the IMoon. Had only a single traveller related 
that many nations of the earth were black, we should 
have thought the accounts of the Negros and of the 
Pkomix equally credible. But of black men the 
numbers are too great who are now repining under 
English cruelty, and the custom of voluntary crema- 
tion is not yet lost among the ladies of India. 

Few narratives will either to men or women ap- 
pear more incredible than the histories of the 
Amazons ; of female nations of whose constitution it 
was the essential and fundamental law, to exclude 
men from all participation either of public affairs 
or domestic business ; where female armies marched 
under female gaptains, female farmers gathered the 
harvest, female partners danced together, and female 
wits diverted one another. 

Yet several ages of antiquity have transmitted ac- 
counts of the Amazons of Caucasus ; and of the 
Amazons of America^ who have given their name to 
the greatest river in the world, Condamine lately 
found such memorials, as can be expected among er- 
ratic and unlettered nations, where events are re- 
corded only by tradition, and new swarms settling 
in the country from time to time, confuse and efface 
all traces of former times. 

To die with husbands, or to live without them, 
are the two extremes which the prudence and mo- 
-deration of European ladies have, in all ages, equally 
declined ; they have never been allured to death 
by the kindness or civility of the politest nations, 
nor has the roughness and brutality of more savage 

m3 
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countries ever provoked them to doom their male 
associates to irrevocable banishment. The Bohemian 
matrons are said to have made one short struggle 
tor superiority, but instead of banishing the men, 
they contented themselves with condemning them to 
servile olhces ; and their constitution thus left im- 
perfect, was quickly overthrown. 

There is, I think, no class of English women 
from whom we are in any danger of Amazonian 
usurpation. The old maids seem nearest to inde- 
penclence, and most likely to be animated by re- 
venge against masculine authority ; they often speak 
of men with acrimonious vehemence, but it is sel- 
dom found that they have any settled hatred against 
them, and it is yet more rarely observed that they 
have any kindness for each other. They will not 
easily combine in any plot; and if they should 
ever agree to retire and fortify themselves in 
castles or in mountains, the sentinel will betray the 
passes in spite, and the garrison will capitulate upon 
easy terms, if the besiegers have handsome sword- 
knots, and are well supplied with fringe and lace. 

Tlie gamesters, if they were united, would make 
a formidable body ; and since they consider men only 
as beings that are to lose their money, they might 
live together without any wish for the officiousness 
of gallantry, or the delights of diversified conversa- 
tion. But as nothing would hold them together 
but the hope of plundering one another, their 
government would fail from the defect of its prin- 
ciples, the men would need only to neglect them, 
antl they would peri>h in a few weeks by a civil 
war. 

I do not mean to cen.^ure the ladies of England as 

defective in knowledge or in s])irit, when 1 suppose 

t\'0]ji unlil<elv to revive the military honours of their 

5C.Y. Tiic churacteY oi \\\e 2^\vc\^va AmcL7.QTv^ >?i^^ 
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rather terrible than lovely ; the hand could not be 
Tcry delicate that was only employed in drawing the 
bow and brandishing the battle axe ; their power 
was maintained by cruelty, their courage was de- 
formed by ferocity, and their example only shows 
that men and women live best together. 



** 
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Whek the philosophers of the last age were first 
congregated into the Royal Society, great expecta- 
tions were raised of the sudden progress of useful 
arts ; the f ime was supposed to be near, when engines 
should tui'n by a perpetual motion, and health be 
secured by the universal medicine ; when learning 
should be facilitated by a real character, and com- 
merce extended by ships which could reach their ports 
in defiance of the tempest. 

But improvement is naturally slow. The Society 
met and parted without any visible diminution of 
the miseries of life. The gout and stone were still 
painful, the grdund that was not ploughed brought no 
harvest, and neither oranges nor grapes would grow 
upon the hawthorn. At last, those who were disap- 
pointed began to be angry ; ttiose likewise who 
hated innovation were glad to gain an opportunity of 
ridiculing men who had depreciated, perhaps with 
too much arrogance, the knowledge of antiquity. 
And it appears from some of their earliest apologies, 
that the philosophers felt with great «»^tvs\V»\\\\.^ >Jca 
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unwelcome importunities of those who were daily 
asking, ** What have ye done ?" 

The truth is, that little had been done compared 
with what fame had been suflcred to promise ; and 
the question could only be answered by general. apo- 
logies and by new hopes, which, when they were 
frustrated, gave a new occasion to the same vexatious 
inquiry. 

This fatal question has disturbed the quiet of many 
other minds. He that in the latter part of his liic 
too strictly inquires what he has done, can very sel- 
dom receive from his own heart such an account at 
will give him satisfaction. 

We do not indeed so often disappoint others as 
ourselves. We not only think more highly than 
others of our own abilities, but allow ourselves to 
form hopes which we never communicate, and please 
our thoughts with employments which none ever 
will allot us, and with elevations to wl^ich we are 
never expected to rise ; and when our days and years 
have passed away in common business or common 
amusements, and we find at last that we have suffered 
our purposes to sleep till the time of action is past* 
we are reproached only by our own reflections ; nei- 
ther our friends nor our enemies wonder that welive 
and die like the rest of mankind ; that we live without 
notice, and die without memorial ; they know not 
what task we had proposed, and therefore cannot dis- 
cern whether it is finished. 

He that compares what he has done with what he 
has left undone, will feel the effect which must al- 
ways follow the comparison of imagination with 
reality ; be will look with contempt on his own un- 
importance, and wonder to what purpose he came 
into the world ; he will repine that he shall leave 
behind him no evidence of his having been, that he 
has added notlung to tVvc s'^^Vcwv oIl lv<<i^ but has 
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lided from youth to age among the crowd, without 
jiy effort for distinction. 

Mail is seldom willing to let fall the opinion of 
lis own dignity, or to believe that he does little only 
»ecause every individual is a very little being. He 
i better content to want diligence than power, and 
Doner confesses the depravity of his will than the 
mbecility of his nature. 

From this mistaken notion of human greatness it 
(Toceeds, that many who pretend to have made 
^reat advances in wisdom so loudly declare that they 
lespise themselves. If I had ever found any of the 
elf-con temners much irritated or pained by the con- 
ciousness of their meanness^ I should have given 
hem consolation by observing, that a little more 
han. nothing is as much as can be expected from a 
teing, who with respect to the multitudes about him 
% himself little more than nothing. Every man is 
»bliged by the Supreme Master of the universe to 
mprove all the opportunities of good which are 
#orded him, and to keep in continual activity such 
Jbilities as are bestowed upon him. But he has no 
eason to repine, though his abilities are small and 
tis opportunities few. He that has improved the 
irtue, or advanced the happiness of one fellow-crea- 
ure, he that has ascertained a single moral proposi- 
ion, or added one useful experiment to natural 
knowledge, may be contented with his own perform- 
ance, and, with respect to mortals like himself, may 
lemand, like Augustus^ to be dismissed at his depar- 
ure with applause. 
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tPICT. 

Hour evil came into the world— for what reason it 
is that life h ovcrspn^ad with such boundless varie- 
ticH of mts4rry-*-why the only thinking being of this 
globe is doomed to think, merely to be wretched, 
and to pass his time from youth to age in fearing or in 
suffering calamities, is a question which philosophers 
have long asked, and which philosophy could never 
answer. 

Religion informs us that misery and sin were 
produced together. The depravation of human wiH 
was followed by a disorder of the harmony of na- 
ture ; and by that Providence which often places 
antidotes in the neighbourhood of poisons, vice wax 
checked by miser)', lest it should swell to uni\'ersal 
and unlimited dominion. 

A state of innocence and happiness is so remote 
from all that wc have ever seen, that though we 
can easily conceive it possible, and may therefore 
hope to attain it, yet our speculations upon it must 
be general and confused. We can discover that 
where there is universal innocence, there will pro- 
bably be universal happitiess ; for why should af- 
flictions be permitted to infest beings who arc not 
in danger of corruption from blessings, and where 
there is no use of terror nor cause of punishment? 
But in a world like ours, where our senses assault us 
ujid our hearts betray \x«, viv^ should pass on from 
cnmc to crime, hcedVcss vwi^ \emc^\^^v\\ xss^kc^ 
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did not stand in our way, and our own pains ad- 
monish us of our folly. 

Almost all the moral good which is left among us, 
is the apparent effect of physical evil. 

Goo<lness is divided by divines into soberness, 
righteousness, and godliness. Let it be examined 
bow feach of these duties would be practised if there 
were no physical evil to enforce it. 
. Sobriety, or temperance, is nothing but the for- 
bearance of pleasure; and if pleasure was not followed 
by pain, who would forbear it ? We see every hour 
those in whom the desire of present indulgence over- 
powers all sense of past and all foresight of future 
misery. In a remission of the gout, the drunkard re- 
turns to his wine, and the glutton to his feast ; and 
if neither disease nor poverty were felt or dreaded, 
eveiy one would sink down in idle sensuality, with- 
out any care of others, or of himself. To eat and 
drinky and lie down to sleep, would be the whole 
business of mankind. 

Righteousness, or the system of social duty, may 
be subdivided into justice and charity. Of justice 
one of the Heathen sages has shown, with great 
acuteness, that it was impressed upon mankind 
only by the inconveniences which injustice had pro- 
duced. " In the first ages," says he, " men acted 
" without any rule but the impulse of desire ; they 
" practised injustice upon others, and suffered it 
" from others in their turn ; but in time it was 
" discovered, that the pain of suffering wrong was 
" greater than the pleasure of doing it ; and man- 
" kind, by a general compact, submitted to the 
" restraint of laws, and resigned the pleasure to 
" escape the pain." 

Of charity it is superfluous to observe, that it 
could have no place If there were no want ; for of a 
\irtuc which could not be practised, the OAiissioa 
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could not be culpable. Evil is not only the occa- 
sional but the efficient cause of charity ; we are in- 
cited to the relief of misery by the consciousness that 
we have the same nature with the sufferer, that we 
are in danger of the same distresses, and may some- 
times implore the same assistance. 

Godliness, or piety, is elevation of the mind to- 
wards the Supreme Being, and extension of the 
thoughts to another life. The other life is future, 
and the Supreme Being is invisible. None would 
have recourse to an invisible power, but that all 
other subjects had eluded their hopes. None< would 
fix their attention upon the future, but that they 
are discontented with the present. If the senses 
were feasted with perpetual pleasure, they would 
always keep the mind in subjection. Reason has no 
authority over us, but by its power to warn us 
against evil. 

In childhood, while our minds are yet unoccupied, 
religion is impressed upon them, and the first years 
of almost all who have been well educated are 
passed in a regular discharge of the duties of piety. 
But as we advance forward into the crowds of lite, 
innumerable delights solicit our inclinations, and 
innumerable cares distract our attention ; the time 
of youth is passed in noiby frolics ; manhood is UhI 
on from hope to hope, and from project to project ; 
the dissoluteness of pleasure, the inebriation of suc- 
cess, the ardour of expectation, and the vehemence 
of competition, chain down the mind alike to ilif 
present scene, nor is it remembered how soon tl if 
mist of tritlcs must be scattered, and the bubl.lcs 
that float upon the rivulet of life be lost for ever in 
the gulph of eternity. To this consideration scan ely 
any man is awakened but by some pressing and 
resistless evil. The death of those from whou: he 
derived his pleasures, or to whom he destined his 
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possessions, «ome disease which shows him the vanity 
of all external acquisitions, or the gloom of age, 
which intercepts his prospects of long enjoyment, 
£:>rces him to fix his hopes upon another state, and 
when he has contended with the tempests of life till 
his strength fails him, he flies at last to the shelter 
of religion. 

That misery does not make all virtuous, exper 
rience too certainly informs us; but it is no less 
certain that of what virtu.e there is, misery produces 
^r the greater part. Physical evil may be, there- 
fore, endured with patience, since it is the cause of 
moral good; and patience itself is one virtue by 
which we are prepared for that state in which evil 
s^ll be no n>ore. 
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It is a complaint which has been made from time 
to time, and which seems to have lately become 
more frequent, that English oratory, however for- 
cible in argument, or elegant in expression, is defi- 
cient and inefficacious, because our speakers want the 
grace and energy of action. 

Among the numerous projectors who are desirous 
to refine our manners, and improve our faculties, 
some are willing to supply the deficiency of our 
speakers. We have had more than one exhortation 
to study the neglected art of moving the passions, 
and have been encouraged to btVv^iN^ ^^x^^. ^svi'^ 

VOL, XXXIV, IJ 
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tongues, however feeble in themselves, may, by 
the help of our hands and legs, obtain an uncon- 
troulable dominion over the most stubborn audi- 
ence, animate the insensible, engage the careless, 
force tears from the obdurate, and money from the 
avaricious. 

If by slight of hand, or nimblencss of foot, all 
these wonders can be performed, he that shall neg- 
lect to attain the free use of his limbs may be justly 
censured as criminally lazy. But I am afraid that 
no specimen of such effects will easily be sho¥m. 
If I could once find a speaker in 'Change- Alley rais* 
ing the price of stocks by the power of persuasive 
gestures, I should very zealously recommend the 
study of his art; but having never seen any action 
by which language was much assisted, I have been 
hitherto inclined to doubt whether my countrymen 
are not blamed too hastily for their calm and mo- 
tionless utterance. 

Foreigners of many nations accompany their 
speech with action; but why should their example 
have more influence upon us than ours upon them? 
Customs are not to be changed but for better. 
Let those who desire to reform us show the benefits 
of the change proposed. When the Frenchman 
waves his hands, and writhes his body, in recounting 
the revolutions of a game at cards, or the Neapo- 
lifan, who tells the hour of the day, shows upon his 
fingers the number which he mentions, 1 do not 
perceive that their manual exercise is of much use, 
or that they leave any image more deeply impressed 
by their bustle and vehemence of conimunication. 

Upon the English stage there is no want of action; 
but the difficulty of making it at once various and 
proper, and its perpetual tendency to become ridi- 
culous, notwithstanding all the advantages which 
art and show, and custom and prejudice, can giv« 
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it, may prove how little it can be admitted into any 
other place, vhere it can have no recommendation 
but from truth and nature. 

The use of English oratory is only at the bar, in 
the parliament, and in the church. Neither the 
judges of our laws, nor the representatives of our 
people, would be much affected by laboured gesti- 
culation, or believe any man the more because he 
rolled his eyes, or puffed his cheeks, or spread 
abroad his arms, or stamped the ground, or thumped 
his breast, or turned his eyes sometimes to the 
cieling, and sometimes to the floor. Upon men 
intent only upon truth, the arm of an orator has 
little power ; a credible testimony, or a cogent argu* 
nient, will overcome all the art of modulation, and 
9il the violence of contortion. 

It is well known that, in the city which may be 
called the parent of oratory, all the arts of mecha- 
liical persuasion were banished from the court of 
•upreme judicature, llie judges of the Areopagus 
-considered action and vociferation as a foolish ap- 
peal to the external senses, and unworthy to be 
practised before those who had no desire of idle 
amusement, and whose only pleasure was to discover 
right. 

Whether action may not be yet of use in churches, 
where the preacher addresses a mingled audience, 
may deserve inquiry. It is certain that the senses 
are more powerful as the reason is weaker; and 
that he whose ears convey little to his mind, may 
sometimes listen with his eyes till truth may gra- 
dually take possession of his heart. If there be 
any use of gesticulation, it must be applied to the 
Ignorant and rude, who will be more aftected by 
vehemence than delighted by propriety. In the 
pulpit little action can be proper, for action can 
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illustrate nothing but that to which it may be re- 
ferred by nature or by custom. He that imitates 
by his hand a motion which he describes, explains 
it by natural similitude; he that lays his h^md on 
his breast, when he expresses pity, enforces his 
words by a customary allusion. But theology has 
few topics to which action can be appropriated; 
that action which is vague and indeterminate will 
at last settle into habit, and habitual peculiarities are 
quickly ridiculous. 

It is, perhaps, the character of. the English to de- 
spise tritles; and that art may surely be accounted 
a trifle which is at once useless and ostentatious, 
which can seldom be practised wrth propriety, and 
which, as the mind is more cultivated, is less power- 
ful. Yet as all innocent means are to be used for 
the propagation of truth, I would not deter those 
who are employed in preaching to common coi*- 
gregations from any practice which they may find 
persuasive; for, compared with the conversion of 
sinners, propriety and elegance are less than nth 
thing. 
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It is common to overlook what is newr, by keeping 
the eye fixed upon something remote. In the 
same manner present opportunities are neglected, 
and attainable good is slis;hted, by minds busied in 
r:\tcmi\c rani;es, and intent upon future tMlvantaijes. 1 
Life, iiowevcr uliort, vs mvide ^\\\\ 'iWw.vrc \i>j ^inste ot 1 
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timey and its progress towards happiness, though 
naturally slow, is yet retarded by unnecessary 
labour. 

The difficulty of obtaining knowledge is univer- 
sally confessed. To Ax deeply in the mind the 
principles of science, to settle their limitations, and 
deduce tlie long succession of their con^iequcnces ; 
to comprehend the whole compass of complicated 
systems, with all the arguments, objections, and 
solutions, and to reposite in the intellectual treasury 
the numberless facts, exi)eriments, apophthegms, 
and positions, which must stand single in the me- 
mory, and of which none has any perceptible con- 
nexion with the rest, is a task which, though under- 
taken with ardour, and pursued with diligence, must 
at lust be left unhnished by the frailty of our 
nature. 

To make the way to learning either less short or 
less 8mo^)th, is certainly absurd ; yet this is the ap- 
parent effect of the prejudice which seems to pre- 
vail among us in favour of foreign authors, and of 
the contempt of our native literature, which thi)» 
excursive curiosity must necessarily produce. Kvery 
man is more speedily instructed by his own lan- 
guage, than by any other; before we search the 
rest of the world for teachers, let us try whether 
vrc may not spare our trouble by finding them at 
home. 

The riches of the English language are much 
greater than they are commonly suppo^^Hl. Many 
useful and valuable books lie buried in shops and 
libraries, unknown and unexamined, unless some 
lucky compiler opens them by chance, and linds 
4in easy s|H)il of wit and learning. 1 am far from 
intending to insinuate that other lan^ua^'es are not 
necessary to hiiu who aspires to eminence, iiud 

N 3 
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wliiisr uhdlc life is dovotcd to stiiiiy; Ixit to him 
ulm rcails niilv tnr iMiiii*>('iiH'iit, or wliosi^ piirpoM* is 
Hot ti» <lr(-k liiMiscIt' Willi tlir liDiKMirs of litcrarurc, 
liiit to he (|ii:ihli<'il for ilniiicstii: ii*-cfutiii*Ns, inui sit 
down ('f)iiiiMit with tulMiriiinsitr r('(Mil:iri(iii, we hiivo 
aiiiliors sulliciciit t<» (ill up :til tiii' \iii':iiu'ics of Win 
time, iiiid ;;i'atity iwM ot liis >\islirs for iiitorinMr 
li'iii. 

i)i our pnrls I ihinI say lilllf, Imcmu • ilipy nrPi 
pcrliaps, tlii'ontv aiitliors to whom their routilry has 
doiu* justici*. We roii^'idcr the w-liote succession 
from Spvnhd' to t'ofw, us su}ifrior to iiiiy ntitii(*s which 
\\\v. ('oiitiiicht ran hoast; mid thcrcfon* tho poets of 
olhrr nations, however famiharly th(*y mil) he some- 
times mentioned, are very litth* read, except by tliusc 
who (h'sjnrn to horrow their heiiuties. 

There is, 1 think, not on(* of the liberal art! 
which may not becom|N'tetilly learned in the English 
Iun;4ua«;e. lie tlnit searches after mathrmaticnl 
knowledi;e may busy himself um(»n<; his own couii* 
trvmen, and will lind one or other able to instruct 
him in every part tti' those abstruse sciencc^s. lie 
that is de!i;;lited with rxperiments, and wishes ta 
know the nature of bodies from <'ertain and visible 
eil'ects, is happily placed where the mechanical phi« 
loMophy was iirst established by a public institu- 
tion, and from which it was spread to all other 
countries. 

The more airy and elei^ant studies of philology 
and criticism ha\e little need of any foreign help, 
Thou'^h our hin<;ua;>e, not bein^ very analojiical, 
^ives few opportunities for ^rammalical n^searches, 
yet we have not wanted authors wli(» have considennJ 
the principles of sjieech ; and with critical writ- 
ing's w-e abound suiliciently to enable jMvlantry 
to iinpnsi* rules wl\\e\\ caw v^Adnxw U* oliserved, ami 
VHIiity to talk of tooW^ >n\\\v\\ vtu» ^s^^v\vi\\\\^:l^^. 
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But our own language has, from the Reforroation 
to the present time, been chiefly dignified and 
adorned by the works of our divines, who, consi- 
dered as commentators, controvertists, or preachers, 
have undoubtedly left ail other nations far behind 
them. No vulgar language can boast such trea- 
sures of theological knowledge, or such multitudes 
of authors at once learned, elegant, and pious. 
Other countries, and other communions, have au-' 
thojTS perhaps equal in abilities and diligence to ours ; 
but if we unite number with excellence, there is cer* 
tainly no nation which must not allow us to be su« 
perior. Of morality little is necessary to be said, 
because it is comprehended in practical divinity, and 
is, perhaps^ better taught in English sermons than in 
any other books ancient and modern. Nor shall I 
dwell on our excellence in metaphysical speculations, 
because he that reads the works of our divines will 
easily discover how far human subtilty has been able 
to penetrate. 

. Political knowledge is forc<?d upon us by the 
form of our constitution; and all the mysteries of 
government are discovered in the attack or .defence 
of every minister. The original law of society, the 
rights of subjects, and the prerogatives of kings, 
have been considered with the utmost nicety, some- 
times profoundly investigated, and sometimes fami-* 
liarly explained. 

Thus copiously instructive is the English lan- 
guage ; and thus needless is all recourse to foreign 
writers. Let us not, therefore, make our neighbours 
proud by soliciting help which we do not want, nor 
discourage our own industry by difficulties which w« 
aeed not suffer. 
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Wii \'f I \ I II iii iiM-hil rir lioiiiiiirHlilf HJII Ik* ilpMnil 
hv iiiiitiN mIiiiIii*\it I nil filiftiiii il ; miil I hut winch 
fiiiiiiiii Ih- iilifiiiiH'tl ulii'ti II i« ilrmrrdf iirtihrc or 
lfill\ uili III' liili^'rnr III f iiiiMlfitrir. 'Miom* t(» nvhiini 
loitiiiif liiiH (li-iitfii K<i|(l mill flitiiiifihiN, flrromtr 
llifiiiM'Ki'ii Hitli iilfihi'« Hfifl iiirlfiU, whirli lifivr 
kiiiiii'lliiii|{ III (III* hIkiw, liiil litllf of tlir \iiliM'; miil 
ivt'iy iiiiitiil i-xrrlli'iK f, III liilrlliM ftinl fiiriilly, lili^ 
KiiiiM- \iff' oi lolly wliifli iiiiilufi'H it^ iip|irnrniif'r. 

iSi-iy iiriii v%-|ii|ii'« rn Ih- uiHi', iiiul lliry ¥/hn rati' 
not Iff uiHi* lire iiliiioiil iilwiiy^ f iitiiiiii^. Thf^ U*% 
ill rlif ii'iil fliKrrrntiM'fit of tlio^i* hJioiii litiMMf*^ tit 
I Miivi'iniiiiiiii liiitiifH iof^rtliiTt till* ninn* illiininrik Arc 
|iiiii ii'i-tl, nor i« (iinlioii vwr mi ticTfftMiry hh wifli 

li*i<iof iti|4*ii III njipolH'iil^ ol Ifflijr IlliriiU* 

i'liiiiiiiiK ijitlrr* Iroiii uiMloin H% tuili|iht from 
Ci|irM iliiy llr rliiit wiilk^ ill the* Miiifiliiiir |«fH-4 
liolilly loiwiinl liy llii* fir*;ii-r«t wny; li<* mm*^ thftt 
uliiMi'ilir |>iilli iii ftlrnii^lil iitiij rvrfi III* limy ^nnvvvA 
ill (-••I II lit y, mill ulii*i-f it m roiiKlt iiiwl ('r<K»k''ii litf 
I'timly I oiii|ili('ii with tli«* turns <^»'l iivuiiU titr oli- 
*itrii( lioii«. Hut till' tiiivfllfr If I till* flti^k t'ciirK niorf: 
111 111- Hvi'H If •UK; lie kiiow« tJM'rr Miiiy Im* ilHii((i*r, iirnl 
llif-n'toM* mmpfMi^ tliiit lin u nrvrr Miff*, trfc^ rvffry 
%\f\t U-toip lie lixfti hill fiNit, iitiil khritik* nt rvrry 
iioi^t, \v%\ \iiilf*iiri* hIioiiIiI it|>|ironf'h him. Wiulmn 
<oiii|iii Iii'ImIc tit MUM' till' immI iiiirl tlir itiruns <**'*' 
til ill- ' cti^iiit'ii* i>r ihthriilty, iiiifl tn niiitioiu or foti' 
h Itnt ;n fliii! |>rntMMtifin. (■uniiiii(i^ iltM'fiyirrH litfli' 
«/ a litnv, Mticl IMiH IW» oVWt \nv%\Mk vi\ V5PAVa>v\> 
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than multiplication of stratagems and superfluity of 
Suspicion. The man of cunning always considers 
that he can never be too safe, and therefore always 
keeps himself enveloped in a mist, impenetrable, as 
he hopes, to the eye of rivalry or curiosity. 

Upon this principle Tofti Double has formed a 
habit of eluding the most harmless questicm. What 
he has no inclination to answer, he pretends some- 
times not to hear, and endeavours to divert the in- 
quirer's attention by some other subject; but if he 
be pressed hard by R»peated interrogation, he al- 
trays evades a dirt^ct reply. Ask him whom he likes 
best on the stage; he is ready to tell that there are 
several excellent performers. Inquire when he Mas 
last at the cofTee-hotise ; he replies, that the weather 
has been bad lately. Desire him to tell the age of 
any of his acquaintance ; he immediately mentions 
another who is older or younger. 

fVm Puzzle values himself upon a long reach 
He foresees every thing before it will happen, 
though he never relates his prognostications till the 
event is past. Nothing has come to pass for those 
twenty years of which Mr. Puzzle had not given 
broad hints, and told at least that it was not proper 
to tell. Of those predictions, which every conclu- 
sion will equally verify, he always claims the credit, 
and wonders that his friends did not understand 
them. He supposes very truly, that much may be 
known which he knows not, and therol'ore pretends 
to know much of which he and all mankind arc 
equally ignorant. 1 desired his opinion, yesterday, 
of the German war, and was told, that if the Prus- 
sians were well supported, something great may be 
expected; but that they have very powerful ene- 
mies to encounter; that the Austrian geniRil has 
long experience, and the Russians vlv<j \\>jlx\'»5 vslvA \^- 
•Solute} but that no human Y><^viet \'i wvNXtivrC^^. ^ 
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then flrow the mnver&ation to our own aflfairs, and 
iii\itt'(l him to Imhiiicc^ the probabilities of war and 
peace. 1 je told me that war requires courage, and 
ne^otiutidii judgment, and that the time will come 
^vhen it will lie mtii whether our skill in treaty is 
t'(lii:il to our bravery in battle. To this general 
prattle he u ill up|K*al hereafter, and will demand to 
have his loreMi;ht appluudi*d, whoever shall at last be 
Con()uere(l or victorir)us. 

With Nvd Smvgtrlr all is a secret. He believes 
himself watched by observation and malignity on 
every side, and njoices in the dexterity by which he 
has esca})ed snares that never were laid. Ned holds 
that a nmn is never deceived if he never trusts, and 
then*tore will not tell the name of his taylor or his 
battel*. He rides out every morning for the air, and 
plea^cs hinisi*lt' with thinking that nobody knows 
where he has been. When he dines with a friend, he 
never frues to his house the nearest way, but walks 
up a bye street to per))le\ the scent. When he has 
a coach calleil, he never tells him at the door the 
true place to which he is going, but stops him in 
the way, that he may give him directions where no- 
body can hear him. The price of what he buys or 
sells is always concealed. He often takes lodgings 
in the country by a wrong name, and thinks that the 
world is wondering where he can be hid. All these 
transactions he registers in a book, which, he says, 
will some time or other amaze posterity. 

It is remarked by Bacon j that many men try to 
procure reputation only by objections, of whicn, if 
they arc once admitted, the nullity never appears, 
because the design is laid aside. This fahe Jemt ijf 
xcisdom, says he, is the ruin of business. The whole 
power of cunning is privative; to say nothing, and 
to do nothing, is the utmost o^ \t& T^ach. Yet men 
thus narrow by natUTC| auA tdrwi^'^ ^tv» ^x* vsvfc* 
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times able to rise by the miscarriages of bravery and 
the openness of integrity ; and by watching failures, 
and snatching opportunities, obtain advantages which 
belong properly to higher characters. 
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Sam Softly was bred a sugar-baker; but suc- 
ceeding to a considerable estate on the death ot 
his elder brother, he retired early from business, 
married a fortune, and settled in a country house 
near Kentish-town, Sam, who formerly was a sports- 
man, and in his apprenticeship used to frequent 
Bamet races, keeps a high chaise, with a brace of 
seasoned geldings. During • tht^-summcr months 
the principal passion and employment of Sam's life 
is to visit, in this vehicle, the most eminent seats of 
the nobility and gentry in different parts of the 
kingdom, with his wife and some select friends. 
By these periodical excursions Sam gratifies many 
important purposes. He assists the several pregnan- 
cies of his wife; he shows his chaise to the best 
advantage ; he indulges his insatiable curiosity for 
finery, which, since he has turned gentleman, has 
grown upon him to an extraordinary degree; he 
discovers taste and spirit ; and, what is above all, 
he finds frequent opportunities of displaying to the 
party, at every house he sees, his knowledge of 
£inuiy connections. At first Sam was contented witii 
driving a friend between London and lv\s \\\.V^. V\^\^ 
he prided himself in pointing out iVv^i bo's.^s ol >i»s5. 
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citizens on each side of the road, with an 
detail of their respective failures or succ 
trade; and harangued on the several e 
that were accidentally passing. Here, too, 
interspersed on the surrounding hills, affordi 
matter for Sam's curious discoveries. Foi 
told his companion, a rich Jew had offered 
and that a retired widow was courted at an< 
an eminent dry-saltpr. At the same time 
cussed the utility, and enumerated' the exp 
the Islington turnpike. But Sam's ambit 
present raised to nobler undertakings. 

When the happy hour of the annual e> 
arrives, the seat of the chaise is furnish 
Ogilvy's Book of Roads, and a choice quj 
cold tongues. The most alarming disaster vi 
happen to our hero, who thinks he throw 
admirably well, is to be overtaken in a roi 
affords no quarter for wheels. Indeed, few i 
sess more skill or discernment for concei 
conducting a parti/ of pleasure. When a s 
be surveyed, he has a peculiar talent in 
some shady bench in the park, where the < 
may most commodiously refresh thenisel 
cold tongue, chicken, and French rolls; an 
sagacious in discovering what cool tempi 
garden will be best adapted for drinking tea, 
for this purpose, in the afternoon, and froi 
the chaise may be res>umed with the greatej 
nience. In viewing the house itself, he is 
pally attracted by the chairs and beds, co 
the cost of which his minute inquiries < 
gain the clearest information. An agate tal 
diverts his eyes from the most capital st 
Rifbens, and a Tiirhei/ carpet has more cha 
a Titian, Sam, however, dwells with son 
tjon on the fami\y poittvAU, ^^\V\o\\a.\Vj 
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modern ones; and as this is a topic on which the 
house-keeper usually harangues in a more copious 
manner, he takes this opportunity of improving his 
knowledge of intermarriages. Yet, notwithstanding 
this appearance of satisfaction, Sam has some objec- 
tion to all he .sees. One house has too much gild- 
ing; at another, the chimney-pieces are all monu- 
ments; at a third, he conjectures that the beautiful 
canal must certainly be dried up in a hot summer. 
He despises the statues at Wilton, because he thinks 
he can see much better carving at JVe&tminster Ahhey, 
But there is one general objection which he is sure 
to make at almost every house, particularly at those 
which are most distinguished. He allows that all 
the apartments are extremely fine, but adds, with a 
sneer, that they are too fine to be inhabited. 

Misapplied genius most commonly proves ridi- 
culous. Had Sam, as Nature intended, contentedly 
continued in the calmer and less conspicuous pur- 
suits of sugar-baking, he might have been a respect- 
able and useful character. At present he dissipates 
his life in a specious idleness, which neither improves 
himself nor his friends. Those talents which might 
have benefited society, he exposes to contempt by 
false pretensions. He affects pleasures which he 
cannot enjoy, and is acquainted only with those sub- 
jects on which he has no right to talk, and which it 
is no merit to understand. 



vox. xxxiv^ o 
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It is common to find young men ardent and dili- 
gent in the pursuit of knowledge; but the pro- 
gress of life very often produces laxity and indiffer- 
ence; and not only those who are at liberty tq 
choose their business and aniusements, but those like- 
vise whose professions engage them in literary in- 
quiries, pass the latter part of their time without im- 
provement, and spend the day rather in any other 
entertainment than that which they might fin4 
among their books. 

This abatement of the vigour of curiosity is some* 
times imputed to the insuflicicncy of learning. Men 
are supposed to remit their labours, because they find 
their labours to have been vain; and to search no 
longer after truth and wisdom, because thf^^y at last 
fjcspair of finding them. 

But this reason is for the most part very falsely 
assigned. Of learning, as of virtue, it may be 
affirmed, that it is ut once honoured and neglected. 
^Vhocver forsakes it will for ever look after it with 
longing, lament the loss which he does not endea^ 
vour to repair, and desire the good which he wants 
resolution to seize and keep. The Idler never ap- 
plauds his own idleness, nor does any man repent of 
the diligence of his youth. 

So many hindrances may obstruct the acquisition 

of knowledge, that there is little reason for wonder* 

ing that it is in a few hands. To the greater part of 

mankind the duties oi V\fc «L\e \v\consistcnt with 

j/juch study; an4 the houifs vjVv\c\\ ^^^'^ >«4S^\^\^^^ 
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iipon letters must be stolen from their occupations 
iind theit families. Many suffer themselves to be 
lured by more sprightly and luxurious pleasures from 
the shades of contemplation, where they find seldom 
more than a calm delight, such as, though greater 
than all others, its certainty and its duration being 
reckoned with its power of gratification, is yet easily 
tjuitted for some extemporary joy, which the present 
moment offers, and another, perhaps,' will put out of 
reach. 

It is the great excellehce of learning, that it bor- 
rows very little from time or place; it is not con- 
fined to season or to climate, to cities or to the 
tountry, but may be cultivated and enjoyed where 
no other pleasure can be obtained. But this qua- 
lity, which constitutes much of its value, is one 
Occasion of neglect ; what maty be done at all times 
^ith equal propriety, is deferred from day to day,^ 
till the mind is gradually reconciled to the omission, 
and the attention is turned to other objects; Thus 
habitual idleness gains too much power to be con- 
quered, arid the soul shrinks from the idea of intel- 
lectual labour and intenseness of meditation. 

That those who profess to advance learning some- 
iimes obstruct it, cannot be denied ; the continual 
multiplication of books not only distracts choice, 
but disappoints inquiry. To him that has mode- 
rately stored his mind with images, few writ6rs afford 
Any novelty ; or what little they have to add to the 
fcommon stock of learning, is so buried in the mass 
of general notions, that, like silver mingled with the 
dre of lead, it is too little to pay for the labour of 
Reparation ; and he that has often been deceived by 
the promise of a title, at last grows weary of exa- 
mining, and is tempted to consider all as equally fal-» 
Jkcious. 

o2 
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There are, indeed, some repetitions always la^vful, 
because they never deceive. He that writes the 
history of past limes, undertakes only to decorate 
known facts by new beauties of method or style, 
or at most to illustrate them by his own reflections. 
The author of a system, whether moral or physical, 
is obliged to nothing beyond care of selection and 
regularity of disposition. But there are others who 
claim the name of authors merely to disgrace it, and 
fill the world with volumes only to bury letters in 
their own rubbish. The traveller who tells, in a 
pompous folio, that he saw the Pantheon at Rome^ 
and the Mcdicean Venus at Florence ; the natural his- 
torian, who, describing the productions of a narrow 
island, recounts all that it has in common with every 
other part of the world ; the collector of antiquities, 
that accounts every thing a curiosity which the ruins 
of Herculanevm happen to emit, though an instru- 
ment already shown in a thousand repositories, or a 
cup common to the ancients, the moderns, and all 
mankind, may be justly censured as the persecutors 
of students, and the thieves of that time which never 
can be 'restored. 
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TO THE IDLER. 
JfR. IDLERi 

It isy I think, universally agreed, tbat seldom any 
good is gotten by complaint; yet we find that few 
forbear to complain but those who are afraid of 
being reproached as the authors of their own miseries. 
I hope, therefore, for the common permission to lay 
my case before you and your readers, by which I 
shall disburthen my heart, though I cannot hope to 
receive either assistance or consolation. 

I am a trader, and owe my fortune to frugality 
and industry. I began with little ; but by the easy 
and obvious method of spending less than I gain, I 
have every year added something to my stock, and 
expect to have a seat in the common-council, at the 
next election. 

My wife, who was as prudent as myself, died six 
years ago, and left me one son and one daughter, for 
whose sake I resolved never to marry again, and re- 
jected the overtures of Mrs. Squeeze, the broker's 
widow, who had ten thousand pounds at her own 
disposal. 

I bred my son at a school near Islington ; and when 
he had learned arithmetic, and wrote a good hand, 
I took him into the shop, designing, in about ten 

o3 
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years, to retire to Stratford or Hackney^ and leave 
him established in the business. 

For four years he was diligent and sedate, entered 
the shop before it was opened, and when it was shut 
always examined the pins of the window. In any 
intermission of business it was his constant practice 
to peruse the ledger. I had always great hopes of 
him, when I observed how sorrowfully he would 
shake his head over a bad debt, and how eagerly he 
would listen to me when I told him that he might at 
one time or other become an alderman. 

We lived together with mutual confidence, till 
unluckily a visit was paid him by two of his school- 
fellows who were placed, I suppose, in the army, 
because they wore fit for nothing better : they came 
glittering in their military dress, accosted their old 
acquaintance, and invited him to a tavern, where, 
as I have been since informed, they ridiculed the 
meanness of commerce, and wondered how a youth 
of spirit could spend the prime of his life behind a 
counter. 

I did not suspect any mischief. I knew ray son 
was never without money in his pocket, and was bet- 
ter able to pay his reckoning than his companions; 
and expected to see him return triumphing in his own 
advantages, and congratulating himself that he was 
not one of those who expose* their heads to a musquct 
bullet for three shillings a day. 

lie returned sullen and thoughtful; I supposed 
him sorry for the hard fortune of his friends; and 
tried to comfort him by saying that the war would 
soon be at an end, and that, if they had any honest 
occupation, half pay would be a pretty help. He 
looked at me with indignation ; and snatching up 
his randlc, told inc, as he went up stairs, that he 
hoped to see a battle yet. 

Why liQ should hope t.o se^ %. V^^UW I could not 
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conceive, bnt let him go quietly to sleep away his 
folly. Next day he made two mistakes in the first 
bill, disobliged a customer by surly answers, and 
dated aU his entries in the journal in a wrong 
month. At night he met his military companions 
again, came home late, and quarrelled with the 
maid. 

From this fatal interview he has gradually lost 
all his laudable passions and desires. He soon grew 
useless in the shop, where, indeed, I did not willingly 
trust him any longer; for he often mistook the price 
of goods to his own loss, and once gave a promissory 
note instead of a receipt. 

I did not know to what degree he was corrupted, 
till an honest taylor gave me notice that he had be- 
spoke a laced suit,*which was to be left for him at a 
house kept by the sister of one of my journeymen. 
I went to this clandestine lodging, and found, to my 
amazement, all the ornaments of a fine gentleman, - 
which he has taken upon credit, or purchased with 
money subducted from the shop. 
- This detection has made him desperate. He now 
openly declares his resolution to be a gentleman ; 
says that his soul his too great for a counting-house ; 
ridicules the conversation of city taverns ; talks of 
iiew plays, and boxes and ladies ; gives duchesses 
for his toasts; carries silver, for readiness in his 
waistcoat-pocket; and comes home at night in a 
chair, with such thunders at the door as have 
more than once brought the watchmen from their 
stands. 

Little expences will not hurt us ; and I could for- 
give a few juvenile frolics, if he would be careful 
of the main; but his favourite topic is contempt 
of money, which, he -says, is of no use but to be 
spent. Riches, without honour, he holds em^)tv 
things; and once told me to my iace, V\\v\\. ^^•^s^'Ok^ 
plodders were only purveyor* to u\civ oi s^vvtxX.* 
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He is always impatient in the company of his old 
friends, and seldom speaks till he is warmed with 
wine ; he then entertains us with accounts that we 
do not desire to hear, of intrigues among lords and 
ladies, and quarrels between officers of the guards ; 
shows a miniature' on his snuflf-box, and wonders 
that any man can look upon the new dancer without 
rapture. 

A 11 this is very provoking ; and yet all this might 
be borne, if the boy could support his pretensions. 
But, whatever he may think, he is yet Par from 
the accomplishinents which he has endeavoured 
to purchase at so dear a rate, I have watched 
him in public places. He sneaks in like a man 
that knows he is where he should not be ; he is 
proud to catch the ^ slightest salutation, and often 
claims it when it is not intended. Other men 
receive dignity from dress, but my booby looks 
always more meanly for his finery. Dear Mr. 
Idler, tell him what must at last become of a- 
fop, whom pride will not suffer to be a trader, and- 
whom long habits in a shop forbid to be a gentle- 
man. 

I am, Sir, Sf^c. 

Tim Wainscot. 
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Hacho, a king of Lapland, was in his youth the 
most renowned of the Northern warriors. His 
martial achievements remain engraved on a pillar 
of flint in the rocks of Hanga, and are to this day 
solemnly carolled to the harp by the Laplanders, at 
the fires with which they celebrate their nightly 
festivities. Such was his intrepid spirit, that he 
.yentured to pass the lake Vether to the isle of 
Wizards^ where he descended alone into the dreary 
vault in which a magician had been kept bound 
for six ages, and read the Gothic characters inscribed 
on his brazen mace. His eye was so piercing, that, 
as antient chronicles report, he could blunt the 
wet^pons of his enemies only by looking at them. 
At twelve years of age he carried an iron vessel of a 
|>rodigious weight, for the length of five furlongs, in 
the presence of all the chiefs of his father's castle. 

Nor was he less celebrated for his prudence and 
wisdom. Two of his proverbs are yet remembered 
and repeated among Laplanders, To express the 
vigilance of the Supreme Being, he was wont to 
say, Odin's belt is always buckled. To show that 
the most prosperous condition of life is often 
hazardous, his lesson was. When you slide on the 
smoothest ice, beware of pits beneath. He consoled 
his countrymen, when they were once preparing 
to leave the frozen desarts of Lapland, «cw^ x^- 
solvpd to seek some warmer cWinaXe, \i^ \,€^vs\'^ 
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them, that the Eastern nations^ nob^ithstanding 
their boasted fertility, passed every night amidst 
the horrors of anxious apprehension, and were in- 
expressibly affrighted, and almost stunned, every 
mornings with the noise of the sun while he iifis 
rising. 

His temperance and severity of manners were 
his chief praise. In his early years he never tasted 
wine ; nor would he drink out of a painted cup. He 
constantly slept in his armoQr, with his ^pear in his 
hand ; nor would he use a battle-ax whose handle was 
inlaid with brass. He did not, however, persevere in 
this contempt of luxury ; nor did he close his days 
with honour. 

One evening, after hunting the Gulos, or wild*- 
dog, being bewildered in a solitary forest, and hav- 
ing passed the fatigues of the day without any in« 
terval of refreshment, he discovered a large store 
of honey in the hollow of a pine. This was a 
dainty which he had never tasted before ; and being 
at once faint and hungry, he fed greedily upon it. 
From this unusual and delicious repast he received 
so much satisfaction, that, at his return home, he 
commanded honey to be served up at his table 
every day. His palate, by degrees, became re- 
fined and vitiated ; he began to lose his native relish 
for simple fare, and contracted a habit of indulging 
himself in delicacies ; he ordered the delightfdi 
gardens of his castle to be thrown open, in which 
the most luscious fruits had been suffered to ripen 
and decay, unobserved and untouched, for many 
revolving autumns, and gratified his appetite with 
luxurious deserts. At length he found it expedient 
to introduce wine, as an agreeable improvement, 
or a necessary ingredient, to his new way of living ; 
and having once tasted it, Vve n^%s lecw^ted, by little 
and Htthf to give a loose to XW «x.^^'ia««. ^\ Swr 
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toxication. His general simplicity of life was 
changed ; he perfumed his apartments by burn- 
ing the wood of the mo^t aromatic fir, arid com- 
manded his helmet to be ornamented with beau- 
tiful rows of the teeth of the rein-deer. Indolence 
and eflfeminacy stole upon him by pleasing and 
imperceptible gradations,, relaxed the sinews of his 
resolution, and extinguished his thirst of milita^ry 
glory. 

While Hacho was thus immersed in pleasure and 
in repose, it was reported to him, one morning, 
that the preceding night, a disastrous omen had 
been discovered, and that bat$ and hideous birds 
had drank up the oil which nourished the perpetual 
lamp in the temple of Odin, About the same time, 
a messenger arrived to tell him, that the king of 
Norway had invaded his kingdom with a formidable 
army. Hacho, terrified as he was with the, 
omen of the night, and enervated with indul- 
gence, rouzed himself from his voluptuous le- 
thargy, and recollecting some faint and few sparks 
of veteran valour, marched forward to meet him. 
Both armies joined battle in the forest where Hacho 
had been lost after hunting ; and it so happened, that 
the king of Norway challenged him to single combat, 
near the place where he had tasted the honey. The 
Lapland chief, languid and long disused to arms, was 
soon overpowered ; he fell to the ground ; and before 
his insulting adversary struck his head from his body, 
uttered this exclamation, which the Laplanders still 
use as an early lesson to their children : ** The vicious 
" man should date his destruction from the first 
f * temptation. How justly do I fall a sacrifice to sloth 
♦* and luxury, in the place where I first yielded to 
f ^ those allurements which seduced me to deviate from 



** tcniprrance ami innocence ! the honey which I 
** tuHtcil in thiv forcftt, and not the hand of the king of 
*» iVw/vtf//. ci>n(jucr» Uacho," 
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It may, I think, Ix* justly ohvervcd, tlmt few books 
diMipnniiit th<*ir rc^udeiv mor«: than the narrations of 
(ravcllorii. One part of mankind is naturally curious 
to learn the sentinuMits, manners, and condition of 
the rost ; and every mind that has leisure or power 
to (*\tcnd its views, niuht Ik* desirous of knowing in 
uliat proportion Providence has distributed the bless^ 
inp;«i of nature, or the advantages of art, among tha 
M'vcial nations of the earth. 

This p*neral dchire easily procures readers to 
cvrry book from which it can expect gratification. 
'I'JM' adventurer upon unknown coasts, and the de« 
^( rilxM' of distant regions, is always welcomed as a 
man wbo lias laboured for the pleasure of others, 
and \\U(t is able to enlarge our knowledge and recti- 
iy our opinions ; but when the volume is opened, 
nothing is found but such general accounts as leave 
no distinct idea behind them, or such minute enu* 
incrations uh few can read with either profit or de* 

I Kill. 

Kvory writer of travels should consider, thot, like 

all other authorh, he undertakes either to inntruct or 

phuise, or to mingle pleasure with instruction. He 

tliut instructs, mustoH'er to the mind something to be 

i mi I tit I'll, ov something to V)c v!i\o\Cic\\ V^i. >\\v\>^^^^^\ 
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must offer new images to his reader, and enable him 
to form a tacit comparison of his own state with that 
of others. 

The greater part of travellers tell nothing, be- 
cause their method of travelling supplies them with 
nothing to be told. He that enters a town at night 
and surveys it in the morning* and then hastens 
away to another place, and guesses at the manners 
of the inhabitants by the entertainment which his 
inn afforded him, may please himself for a time with 
a hasty change of scenes, and a confused remem- 
brance of palaces and churches ; he may gratify his 
eye with a variety of landscapes, and regale his pa- 
late with a succession of vintages ; but let him be 
contented to please himself without endeavouring to 
disturb others. Why should he record excursions 
by which nothing could be learned, or wish to make 
a show of knowledge, which, without some' power of 
intuition unknown to other mortals, he never could 
attain ? 

Of those who crowd the world with their itine- 
raries, some have no other purpose than to describe 
the face of the country ; those who sit idle at home, 
and are curious to know what is done or suffered in 
distant countries, may be informed by one of these 
wanderers, that on a certain day he set out early 
with the caravan, and in the first hour's march saw, 
towards the south, a hill covered with trees, then 
passed over a stream, which ran northward with a 
bwift course, but which is probably dry in the sum- 
mer months ; that an hour after he saw something 
to the right which looked at a distance like a castle 
with towers, but which he discovered aftennard to 
be a craggy rock ; that he then entered a valley, in 
which he saw several trees tall and flourishing;^ wa- 
tered by a rivulet not marked in iW ycv«i^%, ^^ v4\vv^ 

VOL. xxxiv. p 
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he was not able to learn the name ; that the road 
afterward grew stony, and the country uneven, where 
he observed among the hills many hollows worn by 
torrents, and was told that tl\e road was passable 
only part of the year ; that going on they found the 
remains of a building, once, perhaps a fortress to so* 
cure the pass, or to restrain the robbers, of which the 
present inhabitants can give no other account than that 
it is haunted by fairies ; that they went to dine at the 
foot of a rock, and travelled the rest of the day along 
the banks of a river, from which the road turned aside 
towards evening, and brought them within sight of 
a village, which was once a considerable town, but 
which aflforded them neither good victuals nor com- 
modious lodging. 

Thus he conducts his reader through wet and dry, 
over rough and smooih, without incidents, without 
reflection : and, if he obtains his company for ano- 
ther day, will dismiss him again at night, equally fa- 
tigued with a like succession of rocks and streams, 
mountains and ruins. 

This is the common style of those sons of enter- 
prise, who visit savage countries, and range through 
solitude and desolation ; who pass a desart, and tell 
that it is sandy ; who cross a valley, and find that it 
is green. There are others of more delicate sensi- 
bility, that visit only the realms of elegance and 
softness; that wander through Italian palaces, and 
amuse the gentle reader with catalogues of pictures; 
that hear masses in magnificent churches, and recount 
the number of the pillars or variegations of the pave- 
ment. And there are yet others, who, in disdain of 
trifles, copy inscriptions elegant and rude, ancient and 
modern ; and transcribe into their book the walls of 
^very edifice, sacred or civil. He that reads the>e 
books must consider his labour as its own reward ; for 
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he will find nothing on which attention can fix, or 
which memory can retain. 

He that would travel for the entertainment of othersy 
should remember that the great object of remark is 
human life. Every nation has something particular ia 
its manufactures, its works of genius, its medicines, 
its agriculture, its customs, and its policy. He only 
is a useful traveller, who brings home something by 
which his country may be benefited ; who procures 
some supply of want, or some mitigation of evil, which 
may enable his readers to compare their condition 
with that of others, to improve it whenever it is worse, 
and whenever it is better to enjoy it. 
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TO THE IDLER^ 

I AM the daughter of a geiitleman, who during hi? 
life-time enjoyed a small income which arose from a 
pension from the court, by which he was enabled to 
live in a genteel and comfortable manner* 

By the situation of life in which he was placed, he 
was frequently introduced into the company of those 
of much greater fortunes than his own, among whom 
be was always received with complaisance, and treated 
with civility. 

At six years of age I was scat to abo^xv^vcv^^OaRk^ 

P 2 



ill ih<* roiifitry, iit wliirrh I r»rttinuc*4 till my tkihtf^i 

ili'Ufli. I'hi* iiidiifirlioly i'v«*tit htttifX'ticil lit li tittM 
when I wu« liy no fn«*Hnk of kuffinrnt ii|(<« Ut miifiii|(<t 
fur niy««*H, Mrlijlu tUf. |m«»ion« of yoiitli i'o»iifiti^4 
uh%iiU*Uiti\, unil U'lorit i*)k|f<?nf*fiix; rouhl guidit my 
4<*nfnn<'nl« or my miionft. 

I wHii ilirn tukcn front %t*UtHt\ by nft iumJi'^ ti> tli« 
I'uii' of nhoni niy fuitifr huil ronunittcij fius on \m 
«lyMi;/ lifd, Willi lilm I 11 veil Mrvrritl yt;ttr« ; iift4 n$ 
Uf H:t« nmutirmil, tlit* nmnfi[j^m<'iit of Uin ikmiiy w»« 
fomniiiti'ii to nif. In iliin rlmriM U*r I nlwtty« rft" 
iIi'uvoui'mI Io ur4|nit niy^'ll, it not Mritb ii|>|iliiu«tfy lU 
li-ukt HJthoul ('t'n»tir<«« 

At tlitt tt^ of iwirnfy-onc, h, yotinf^ ndtmilt^mnn i4 
iiofiM' toi tunit |mi(i liu iMlilMtftMs* to nt<«, mui tpHtrtui ttm 
U'lm^ ol mnriiniif*, 'i'Ui% \trif\Hfm\ 1 «lioiil<l rt*iuii\y 
luivt* luiti^iitidf iKiiitm^* front vicinity of ii^iiU^m.-i'y 
itn'i troin nmny o|f|)ortuniti<ti» of oliM;rvin|i( Ui% Mu^^ 
vioiir, I Inui in «onin ^ni t:ontriu't<'d nu utU*.t;Uon tor 
liini. My uiu:i«, for wimt roinnph I do wti kiMW, rt" 
tWd )n% t'onM'nt to tiud liWiiintt*^ ti)oii((b it would 
Imvf* ln^itti roniplird with hy tliA iiithrr nt iUtt youn^ 
l^ijtitlr'nmti ; and m t\m futura cotMiitioti ot my lil^ 
wa« wliolly dt'ifc^ndifnt on Inni, I whki not wr/llin;^ Ut 
dinohlip^ii him, und tlK^rtdiirt^^ though unwillingly, 
<h'<-lin<'d tiM* otfi'r. 

My iJtM'k, wlio pod^'ti^^d n |d^ntiful tortunc, (ttf- 
<j(u«ntly hinti'd to m«' in ronv^'r^tilion, itmt nt Ut% tUtniU 
1 chotiid Ik^ |)rovid('d (or in ^nt'li itmiiiiiu'r timt I should 
ifit uUU*. in nmkt* my (ntiir« litir r//mfortMlil« lifid lm|my, 
A* tlni» proniiM^ wuv olUtn rt'|M'ttt«;d« t w»« iUti b-^ 
iituioiii) fihoMf liny provit»ion lor myiM'lf, In « i^liott 
utiu* my unriti wii^t tfili<^n ill, tiiid tnongh fill fMi«%ihU 
iiM'Miu w<'r<5 nrndtf ii%« of ior hin r^rovctry, in «i t^^w 

«hi\:» h*' di«'d, 

J hi* aomtw nmUx^ (rum vW. V>^^* *»( a r^rbtion, 
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greatest kindness, however grievous, was not the 
worst of my misfortunes. As he enjoyed an almost 
uninterrupted state of health, he was the less mindful 
of his dissolution, and died intestate ; by which means 
his whole fortune devolved to a nearer relation, the 
heir at law. 

Thus excluded from all hopes of living in the man- 
ner with which I have so long flattered myself, I am 
doubtful what method I shall take to procure a decent 
maintenance. I have been educated in a manner that 
has set me above a state of servitude, and my situation 
renders me unfit for the company of those with whom 
I have hitherto conversed. But, though disappointed 
in my expectations, I do not despair. I will hope that 
assistance may still be obtained for innocent distress, 
and that friendship, though rare, is yet not impossible 
to be found. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Sophia Heedful* 
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As Ortogrul of Basra was one day wandering along 
the streets of Bagdat, musing on the varieties of 
merchandise which the shops offered to his view, and 
observing the different occupations which busied 
the multitudes on every side, he was awakened from 
the tranquillity of meditation b^ «. cto^^ nJk^^. ^^- 

p 3 
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:>tructed his passage. He raised his eyes, and saw the 
chief vizier, who, having returned from the divan, 
was entering his palacel 

Ortogml mingled with the attendants, "knd being 
supposed to have some petition for the vizier, was per- 
mitted to enter. He surveyed the spaciousness of the 
apartments, admired the walls hung with golden 
tapestry, and the floors covered with silken carpets, 
and despised the simple neatness of his own little ha- 
bitation. 

Surely, said he to himself, this palace is the 
scat of happiness, where pleasure succeeds to plea- 
sure, and discontent and sorrow can have no ad- 
mission. Whatever Nature has provided for the 
delight of sense, is here spread forth to be enjoyed. 
What can mortals hope or imagine, which the 
master of this palace has not obtained ? The dishes 
of Luxury cover his tabic, the voice of Harmony lulls 
him in his bowers ; he breathes the fragrance of the 
groves of Java, and sleeps upon the down of the 
cygnets of Ganges, He speaks, and his mandate 
is obeyed ; he wishes, and his wish is gratified ; all 
whom he sees obey him, and all whom he hears 
flatter him. How diflerent, Ortogrul, is thy condi- 
tion, who art doomed to the perpetual torments of 
unsatisfied desire, and who hast no amusement in thy 
power that can withhold thee from thy own reflec- 
tions ! They tell thee that thou art wise ; but what 
does wisdom avail with poverty ? None will flatter 
the poor, and the wise have very little power of flat- 
tering themselves. That man is surely the most 
wretched of the sons of wretchedness, who lives with 
his own faults and follies always before him, and 
who has none to reconcile him to himself by praise and 
veneration. I have long sought content, and have 
not found it ; I will from this moment endeavour to 
be rich. 
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Full of his new resolution^ he shut himself in his 
chamber for six months, to deliberate how he should 
grow rich ; he sometimes proposed to oflfcr himself 
as a counsel ler to one of the kings of India, and 
sometimes resolved to dig for diamonds in the 
mines of Gokonda. One day, after some hours 
passed in violent fluctuation of opinion, sleep in* 
sensibly seized him in his chair ; he dreamed that 
he was ranging a desert country in search of some 
one that might teach him to grow rich ; and as he 
Itood on the top of a hill shaded with cypress, in 
doubt whither to direct his steps, his father ap- 
peared on a sudden standing before him. Ortogruly 
said the old man, I know thy perplexity ; listen to 
thy father ; turn thine eye on the opposite moun- 
tain. Ortogrul looked, and saw a torrent tumbling 
down the rocks, roaring with the noise of thunder, 
and scattering its foam on the impending woods. 
Now, said his father, behold the valley that lies 
between the hills. Ortogrul looked, and espied a 
little well, out of which issued a small rivulet. 
Tell me now, said his father, dost thou wish for 
sudden atTluence, that may pour upon thee like the 
mountain torrent, or for a slow and gradual in- 
crease, resembling the rill gliding from the well ? 
Let me be quickly rich, said Ortogrul ; let the 
golden stream be quick and violent. Look round 
thee, said his father, once again. Ortogrul looked, 
and perceived the channel of the torrent dry and 
dusty ; but following the rivulet from the well, he 
traced it to a wide lake, which the supply, slow and 
constant, kept always full. He waked, and deter- 
mined to grow rich by silent profit and persevering 
industry. 

Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in mer- 
chandise, and in twenty years \»v\tcVv«jsAi<i \a.\v\%> vs^ 
^bich he raised a hou»(^, C(\ua\ m *\xxi\^Vvxo\iS«v^'?5S» ^J^ 
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that of the vizier, to which he rnvited all the mi- 
nisters of pleasure, expecting to enjoy all the feiicitj 
which he had imagined riches able to aiford. Lei' 
sure soon made him weary of himself, and he \on^ 
to be persuaded that he was great and happy. H< 
was courteous and liberal ; he gave alUhatapproachec 
him hopes of pleasing him, and all who should pleast 
him hopes of being rewarded. Every art of praise 
was tried, and every source of adulatory fiction wai 
exhausted. Ojrtognil heard his flatterers without de 
light, because he found himself unable to believ< 
them. His own heart told him its frailties, his owi 
understanding reproached him with his faults. Hovi 
long, said he, with a deep sigh, have I been labour 
inn in vain to amass wealth which at last is useless 
Let no man hereafter wish to be rich, who is already 
too wise to be flattered. 
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TO THE IDLER. 

SIR, 

The uncertainty and defects of laiiguaoc have pro 
duced very frequent complaints among the learned 
yet there still remain many words among us undo 
tined, which are very necessary to be rightly under 
stood, and which produce very mischievous mistake 
u / c/j they arc crroucou^\^ 'u\\.vi\^\viX\i,<\. 
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I lived in a state of celibacy beyoftd the usual 
time. In the hurry first of pleasure, and afterwards 
of business, I felt no want of a domestic companion ; 
but becoming weary of labour, I soon grew more 
weary of idleness, and thought it reasonable to follow 
the custom of life; and to seek some solace of my cares 
in female tenderness, and some amusement of my lei- 
sure in female cheerfulness.- 

The choice which has been long delayed is com- 
monly made at last with great caution. My re- 
solution was, to keep my passions neutral, and to 
marry only in compliance with my reason. I drew 
. upon a page of my pocket-book a scheme of all female 
virtues and vices, witH the viceij which border upon 
every virtue, and the virtues which are allied to every 
vice. I considered that wit was sarcastic, and 
magnanimity imperious ; that avarice ^vas (economi- 
cal, and ignorance obsequious ; and having estimated 
the good and evil of every quality^ employed my own 
diligence, and that of my friends, to find the lady in 
whom nature and reason had reached that happy me- 
diocrity which is equally remote from exuberance and 
deficience. 

Every woman had her admirers and her eensurers ; 
" and the expectations which one raised were by ano- 
ther quickly depressed ; yet there was one in whose 
favour almost all suffrages concurred. Miss Gentle 
was universally allowed to be a good sort of woman. 
Her fortune was not large, but so prudently ma- 
naged, that she wore finer clothes, and saw more 
company, than many who were known to be twice as 
rich. Miss Gentle's visits were e^ry where wel- 
come ; and whatever family she favoured with her 
company, she always left behind her such a degree 
of kindness as recommended her to others. Every 
day extended her acquaintance *, axid^"v^NaVc>R:**NNRx 
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cclared that they never met with a better sort of 
vomani 

To Miss Gentle I made my addresses, and was re- 
ceived with great equality of temper. She did not in 
the days of courtship assume the privilege of imposing 
rigorous commands, or resenting slight offences. If I 
forgot any of her injunctions, I vas gently reminded ; 
if I missed the minute of appointment, I was easily 
forgiven. I foresaw nothing in marriage but a halcyon 
calm^ and longed for the happiness which was to be 
found in the inseparable society of a good soft ot 
woman. 

The jointure was soon settled by the intervention 
of friends, and the day came in which Miss Gentle 
was made mine for ever. The first month was 
passed easily enough in receiving and repaying the 
civilities of our friends. The bride practised with 
great exactness all the niceties of ceremony, and 
distributed her notice in the most punctilious propor- 
tions to the friends who surrounded us with their happy 
auguries. 

But the time soon came when we were left to our- 
selves, and were to receive our pleasures from eacl* 
other, and I then began to perceive that I was no 
formed to be much delighted by a good sort c 
woman. Her great principle is, that the orders of 
family must not be broken. Every hour of tl 
day has its employment inviolably appropriated ; n 
will any importunity persuade her to walk in the g; 
lien at the time which she has devoted to her need 
work, or to sit up stairs in that part of the forem 
which she has accustomed herself to spend in 
back parlour. She allows herself to sit half an Y 
after breakfast, and an hour after dinner ; while J 
talkiji<i or reading; to her, she keeps her eye i 
hov watch, and when the minute of departure cc 
Mill Icuvc an argun\eut \iwV\v\\s\vev\, v^\ x\\^\\v\,\\^' 
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play unravelled. She once called me to supper when 
I was watching an eclipse, and summoned me at an- 
other time to bed when I was going to give directions 
at a fire. 

Her conversation is so habitually cautious, that she 
never talks to mc but in general terms, as to one whom 
it is dangerous to trust. For discriminations of cha- 
racter she has no names : all whom she mentions arc 
honest men and agreeable women. She smiles not by 
sensation, but by practice. Her laughter is never ex- 
cited but by a joke, and her notion of a joke is not 
very delicate. The repetition of a good joke does not 
weaken its effect ; if she has laughed once, she will 
laugh again. 

She is an enemy to nothing but ill-nature and pride ; 
but she has frequent reason to lament that they are so 
frequent in the world. All who are not equally 
pleased with the good and the bad, with the elegant 
and gross, with the witty and the dull, all who distin-r 
guish excellence from defect, she considers as ill-na- 
natured ; and she condemns as proud all who repress 
impertinence or quell presumption, or expect respect 
from any other eminence than that of fortune, to which 
she is always willing to pay homage. 

There are none whom she openly hates, for if once 
she suffers, or believes herself to suffer, any contempt 
or insult, she never dismisses it from her mind, but 
takes all opportunities to tell how easily she can for- 
give. Thf're are none whom she loves much better 
than others ; for when any of her acquaintance de- 
cline in the opinion of the world, she always finds it 
inconvenient to visit them ; her affection continues 
unaltered, but it is impossible to be intimate with the 
whole town. 

She daily exercises her benevolence by pitying 
every misfortune that happens to every family within 
hor circle of notice ; she is in \\omt\^' \^\\o\'s Vtx v^^'^ 
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should catch cold in the rain, and another be frighted 
by the high wind. Her charity she shows by lament- 
ing that so many poor wretches should languish in 
the streets, and by wondering what the great can 
think on that they do so little good with such large 
estates. 

Her house is elegant, and her table dainty, though 
she has little taste of elegance, and is wholly free from 
vicious luxury ; but she comforts herself that nobody 
can say that her house is dirty, or that her dishes are 
not well drest. 

This Mr. IdleVy I have found by long experience 
to be the character of a good sort of woman, which 
I have sent you for the information of those by whom 
a good sort of woman^ and a good woman^ may happen 
to be used as equivalent terms, and who may sufler 
by the mistake, like 

Your humble servant, 

Tim Warner. 
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Omar, the son of Jfawflr/?, had passed seventy-five 
years in honour and prosperity. The favour of three 
successive califs had filled his house with gold and 
silver; and whenever he appeared, the benedictions 
of the people proclaimed his passage. 

Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. 
The brightness of the flame is vvastint^ its fuel ; the 
Ihgnint flower is pus^'wv" vwn^'^ \w \v^ q^h odours. 
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The vigour oi Omat began to fail, the curls of 
beauty fell from his head, strength departed from 
his hands, and agility from his feet. He gave back 
to the calif the keys of trust and the seals of secrecy ; 
and sought no other pleasure for the remains of life 
Jhan the converse of ^he wise, ^nd the gratitude of 
the good. 

The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His 
chamber was filled by visitants, eager to catch the 
dictates of experience, aijd officious to pay the trir 
bute of admiration. Caledy the son of the viceroy 
of Egypt i entered every (Jay early, and retired late. 
He was beautiful and eloquent ; Omar admired his 
wit, and loved his docility. Tell me, said Caled^ 
thou to whose voice nations have listened, and whose 
wisdom is known to the extremities oi Asia, tell 
me how I ii(iay resemble Omar the prudent. The 
arts by which you have gained power and preserved 
it, are to you no longer necessary or useful ; impart 
to me the secret of your conduct;, and teach me the 
plan upon which your wisdom has built your fortune. 

Young man, said Omar, it is of little use to form 
plans of life. When I took my first survey of the 
world, in my twentieth year, having considered the 
various conditions of mankind, in the hour of soli- 
tude I said thus to myself, leaning against a cedar 
which spread its branches over my head : Seventy 
years are allowed to man ; I have yet fifty remain- 
ing : ten years I will allot to the attainment of know- 
ledge, and ten I will pass in foreign couhtries ; I 
shall be learned, .and therefore shall be honoured ; 
every city will shout at my arrival,' and every stu- 
dent will solicit my friendship. Twenty years thus 
passed will store my mind with images which I shall 
be busy through the rest of my life in combining and 
comparing. I shall revel in m(ixVv?L>\^V\\i\^ ^^^\^xs>Nwr 

TOL, XXXJV, Q 
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lations of intellectual riches; I shall find new plea- 
sures for every moment, and shall never more be 
weary of myself. I will, however, not debate too 
far from the beaten track of life, but will try what 
can be found in female delicacy. I will marry a 
wife bi^autiful as the Hauries, and wise as Zobdde; 
with her I will live twenty years within the suburbs 
of Bagdatf in every pleasure that wealth can pur- 
chase, and fancy can invent. I will then retire to 
a rural dwelling, pass my last days in obscurity and 
contemplation, and lie silently down on the bed of 
death. Through my life it shall be my settled reso- 
lution, that 1 will never depend upon the smile of 
princes ; that I will never stand exposed to the arti- 
fices of courts ; I will never pant for public honours, 
nor disturb my quiet with affairs of state. Such 
was my scheme of life, which I impressed indelibly 
upon my memory. 

The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent 
in search of knowledge ; and 1 know not how I \^'as 
diverted from my design. I had no visible impedi- 
ments without, nor any ungovernable passions within. 
I regarded knowledge as the highest honour and the 
most engaging pleasure ; yet day stole upon day, and 
month glided after month, till I found that seven 
3 cars of the first ten had vanished, and left nothing 
behind them. I now postponed my purpose of tra- 
velling; for why should I go abroad while so much 
remained to be learned at home ? I immured mv- 
self for four years, and studied the laws of the em- 
pire. The fame of my skill reached the judges; f 
was found able to speak upon doubtful questions, 
and was commanded to stand at the footstool of 
the calif. I was hoard with attention, I was con- 
sulted with contidcncc, and the love of praise faitiMi- 
etl un my heart. 
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I Still wished to see distant countries, listened with 
l^pture to the relations of travellers, and resolved 
some time to ask my dismission, that I might feast 
my soul with novelty ; but my presence was always 
necessary, and the stream of business hurried me 
along. Sometimes I was afraid lest I should be 
charged with ingratitude ; but I still proposed to travel, 
and therefore would not confine myself by marriage. 

In my fiftieth year I began to suspect that the 
time of travelling was past, and thought if best to 
lay hold on the felicity yet in my power, and indulge 
myself in domestic pleasures. But at fifty no man 
easily finds a woman beautiful as the Houries, and 
wise as Zobeide, I inquired and rejected, consulted 
and deliberated, till the sixty-second year made me 
ashamed of gazing upon girls. I had now nothing 
left but retirement, and for retirement I never found 
a time, till disease forced me from public employ- 
ment. 

Such was my scheme, and such has been its con- 
sequence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge^ 
I trifled away the years of improvement ; with a 
restless desire of seeing different countries, I have 
always resided in the same city ; with the highest 
expectation of connubial felicity, I have lived un- 
married ; and with unalterable resolutions of con« 
templative retirement, I am going to die within th^- 
walls of Bagdat, 
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It very seldom happens to man that his business if 
hr« pleaaiire. What is done from necessity is so 
often to be done when against the present inclination, 
and so often fills the mind with anxiety, that an ha- 
bitual dislike steals upon us, and we shrink involun- 
tarily from the remembrance of our task. This is , 
the reason why almost every one wishes to quit his 
employment ; he does not like another state, bat is 
disgusted with his own. 

From this unwillingness to perform more than is 
required of that which is commonly performed with 
reluctance, it proceeds that few authors write their 
own lives. Statesmen, courtiers, ladies, generals^ 
and seamen, have given to the world their own sto- 
ries, and the events with which their different sta- 
tions have made them acquainted. They retired to 
the closet as to a place of quiet and amusement, 
and pleased themselves with writing, because they 
could lay down the pen whenever they were weary. 
But the author, however conspicuous, or however 
important, cither in the public eye or in his own, 
leaves his life to be related by his successors, for 
he cannot gratify his vanity but by sacrificing his 
ease. 

It is commonly supposed that the uniformity of 
a studious life aiTurds no matter for narration : 
but the. truth is, that of the most studious life a 
great part passes without study. An author par- 
takes of the common cotv<\\\!\oTv o^ Wv^a^uitY ; he is 
born and married like aiio\.\ie\ xoaxvs \\^>R»akV^Y^ 
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and fears, expectations and disappointments, griefs 
and joys, and friends and enemies, like a courtier or 
a statesman ; nor can 1 conceive why his affairs 
should not excite curiosity as much as the whisper of 
a drawing-room, or the factions of a camp. 

Nothing detains the reader's attention more pow- 
erfully than deep involutions of distress, or sudden 
vicissitudes of fortune ; and these might be abund- 
antly afforded by memoirs of the sons of literature. 
They are intangled by contracts which they know 
not how to fulfil, and obliged to write on subjects 
which they do not understand. Every publication is a 
new period of time, from which some increase or de- 
clension of fame is to be reckoned. The gradations 
of a hero's life are from battle to battle, and of an 
author's from book to book. 

Success and miscarriage have the same effects in 
all conditions. The prosperous are feared, hated, 
and flattered ; and the unfortunate avoided, pitied, 
and despised. No sooner is a book published than the 
writer may judge of the opinion of the world. If 
his acquaintance press round him in public places, or 
salute him from the other side of the street ; if in- 
vitations to dinner come thick upon him, and those 
with whom he dines keep him to supper ; if the 
ladies turn to him when his coat is plain, and the 
footmen serve him with attention and alacrity ; he 
may be sure that his work has been praised by some 
leader of literary fashions. 

Of declining reputation the symptoms are not 
less easily observed. If the author enters a coffee- 
house, he has a box to himself; if he calls at a 
bookseller's, the hoy turns his back ; and, what is 
the most fatal of all prognostics, authors will visit 
him in a morning, and talk to him hour after hour 
of the malevolence of critics, the ncjjlect of mc-' 
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lit, the bsd tastif 6f die age, sfid tte ca&donr of 
posterity^ 

All tbis, modified and faried by accident and 
custom, would form very amusing scencfs of bio- 
graphy, and might recreate many a mind which is 
very little delij^ted with conspiracies or battles^ 
intrigues of a court, or debates of, a parliament ; 
to this might be added all the changes of the 
countenance of a patron^ traced from the -fint 
glow which flattery raises in hk cheeky throngh 
ardour of fondness, vehemence of promise, magnifi- 
cence of praise, excuse of delay, a!ftd UunentaMon of 
inability, to the last chill look of final dismiiwiony 
when the one grows weary of solkitingt and the 
other of hearing solicitation. 

Thus copious are the materials which hkve bcm 
hitherto suffered to lie neglected, while die reposi- 
tories of every family. that has produced a sol<tier or 
a minister are ransacked, and'^libraries are crowded 
with useless folios of state papers which will never 
be read, and which contribute nothing to valuable 
knowledge. 

I hope the learned will be taught to know thdr 
own strength and their value, and, instead of de- 
voting their lives to the honour of those who seldom 
thank them for their labours, resolve at last to do 
justice to themselves. 
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tictpicere ad longa jussit spatia ultima vita. 

JUV. 

MircH of the pain and pleasure of mankind arises 
from the conjectures which every one makes of the 
thoughts of others ; we all enjoy praise which we do 
not hear, an4 resent contempt which we do not see. 
The Idler may therefore be forgiven, if he suffers his 
imagination to represent to him what his readers will 
say or think when they are informed that they have 
now his last paper in their hands. 

Value is more frequently raised by scarcity than 
by use. That which lay neglected when it was 
common, rises in estimation as its quantity becomes 
less. We seldom learn the true want of what we have 
till it is discovered that we can have no more. 

This essay will, perhaps, be read with care even 
by those who have not yet attended to any other ; 
and he that finds this late attention recompensed, 
will not forbear to wish that he had bestowed it 
sooner. 

Though the Idler and his readers have contracted 
no close friendship, they are perhaps tfoth unwilling 
to part. There are few things not purely evil, of 
which we can say, without some emotion of uneasi- 
ness, this is the last. Those who never could agree 
together, shed tears when mutual discontent has de- 
termined them to final separation ; of a place which 
has been frequently visited, though without pleasure^ 
the last look is taken with heaviness of heart ; and the 
Idler, with all his chill ness of tranquillitY^ i^ v^oA. 
wholly unaffected by the thouoVvt tV\2kX\A^\'a.'i\. ^s&"?c^Ns» 
now before him. 
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This secret horror of the last is inseparable from » 
thinking being, whose life is limited, and to whom 
death is dreadful. We always make a secret compa^ 
lison between a part and the whole ; the termination 
of any period of life reminds nS that life itself has 
likewise its termination ; when we have done any thing 
for the last time, we involuntarily reflect that a part of 
the days allotted us is past, and that as more are past 
there are less remaining. 

' It is very happily and kindly provided, that in 
every life there are certain pauses and interruptions, 
which force consideration upon the careless, and se- 
riousness upon the light ; points of time where one 
course of action ends, and another begins ; and by vi- 
cissitudes of fortune^ or alteration of employment, by 
change of place or loss of friendship, we are forced 
to say of something, this is the last. 

An even and unvaried tenour of life always hides 
from our apprehension the approach of its end. Suc- 
cession is not perceived but by variation ; he that 
lives to-day as he lived yesterday, and expects that as 
the present day is, such will be the morrow, easily 
conceives time as running in a circle and returning 
to itself. The uncertainty of our duration is impressed 
commonly by dissimilitude of condition ; it is only by 
finding life changeable that we are reminded of its 
shortness. 

This conviction, however forcible at every new im- 
pression, is every moment fading from the mind ; and 
partly by the inevitable incursion of new images, 
anil partly by voluntary exclusion of unwelcome 
tliouglits, we are again exposed to the universal fal- 
lacy ; anil we must do another thin" for the last 
tinu , before we consider that the time is nigh when 
we shall do no more. 

A^ the last Idler is published in that solemn week 
kliich tiie Christian \voY\d\\wsvv\\\^^'%^tt.a.55art for the 
f \'«i/ni]iation of the cousdewcv?, \\v^\^\vi^^4 Q,l\i!^si^^%. 
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extinction of earthly desires, and the renovation of 
holy purposes; I hope that.my readers are already dis- 
posed to view every incident with seriousness, and im- 
prove it by meditation ; and that, when they see this 
lieries of trifles brought to a conclusion, they will con* 
sider that, by outliving the Idler y they have passed 
weeks, months, and years, which are now no longer in 
their power ; that an end must in time be put to every 
thing great as to every thing little ; that to life must 
come its last hour, and to this system of being its 
last day, the hour at which probation ceases, and re- 
pentance will be vain ; the day in, which every work 
of the hand, and imagination of the heart shall be 
brought to judgment, and an everlasting futurity 
ihall be determined by the past. 
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Many naturalists are of opinion, that the animals 
which ^e commonly consider as mute, have the 
power of imparting their thoughts to one another. 
That they can express general sensations is very cer- 
tain ; every being that can utter sounds, has a dif- 
ferent voice for pleasure and for pain. The hound 
informs his fellows when he scents his game ; the hen 
calls her chickens to their food by her cluck, and 
drives them from danger by her scream. 

Birds have the greatest variety of notes; they 
have indeed a variety, which seems almost sufficient 
to make a speech adequate to the purposes of a life, 
which is regulated by instinct, and can admit little 
change or improvement. To the cries of birds 

♦ This was the original "No. aa, V>\iX. otv x^t x^y^\v^v<v«cw ^\ 
the work in volumes, Dr. JoUnsotv ^\x>>sU\»XJt^ n«\w»x. twqw ^^^<^' 
under that head. 



curiosity or supentitioii hat been wlwm attmtife;, 
many have studied the Ifuigaage of toe featbeicd 
tribes, and some have boasted that they undenood it» 

The most skilful or most confideDtinteipretecs of 
the sylvan dialogues, have been commonly firaad 
among the philosophers of the east, in a ooontry 
where the calmness of the air, and dw mildness os 
the seasons^ allow the student to pass a great part 
of the year in groves and bowers. But wbat may ba 
done in one place by pectdiar opportunities, may ba 
performed iu another by pecmiaf diligeaice. A 
shepherd of Bokemia has, by long abode in the 
forests, enabled himself to understrad the voice of 
birds ; at least he relates with great confidence a 
story, of which the credibility is left to be consi- 
dered by the learned* 

As 1 was sitting (said he) within a hollow lock, 
and watcLing my sheep that fed -in the valley, I 
heard two .vultures interchangeably crying on the 
summit of a cliff. Both voices were eamtet and 
deliberate. My curiosity prevailed over the care of 
the flock ;. 1 climbed slowly and silently fiwn crag 
to crag,, concealed among the shrubs, tiU I found a 
cavity where I might sit and listen without sufiering, 
or giving disturbance. 

I soon perceived that my labour would be well re* 
paid, for an old vulture was sitting on a naked pro- 
minence, with her young, about her, whom she was 
instructing in the arts of a vulture's life, and prepar- 
ing, by the last lecture, for their final dismission to 
the mountains and the skies. 

My children, said the old vulture, you will the 
less want my instructions, because you have had my 
practice before your eyes ; you have seen me snatch 
from the farm the household fowl, you have seen me 
schc the leveret in the bush, and the kid in the pas- 
turc; you know how lo ^x'^oux Xa\«w&.» vcvd how to 
balance your flight when '^o^x «LX^\^^xwHaS^i.>i^^a. 
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prey. But you remember the taste of more deli- 
eious food. I have often regaled you with the flesh 
of man. Tell us, said the young vultures, where 
man may be found, and how he may be known ; his 
flesh is surely the natural food of a vulture. Why 
have you never brought a man in your talons to the 
nest ? He is too bulky, said tlic mother ; when wc 
find a man we can only tear away his flesh, and 
leave his bones upon the ground. Since man is so 
big, said the young ones, how do you kill him? You 
are afraid of the wolf and of the bear, by what power 
are vultures superior to man ? Is man more defence- 
less than a sheep? We have not the strength of man, 
returned the mother, and I am sometimes in doubt 
whether we have the subtiity; and the vultures 
would seldom feast upon his flesh, had not nature, 
that devoted him to our uses, infused into him a 
strange ferocity, which I have ne\'er observed in any 
other being that feeds upon the earth. Two herds 
of men will often meet and shake the earth with 
noise, and fill the air with fire. When you hear 
noise, and see fire, with flashes along the ground, 
hasten to the place with your swiftest wing, for men 
are surely destroying one another; you will then 
find the ground smoking with blood, and covered 
with carcases, of which many are dismembered and 
mangled for the convenience of the vulture. But 
when men have killed their prey, said the pupil, why 
do they not eat it? When the wolf has killed a 
sheep, he suffers not the vulture to touch it till he 
has satisfied himself. Is not man another kind of 
wolf ? Man, said the mother, is the only beast who 
kills that which he does not devour, and this quality 
makes him so much a benefactor to our species. If 
men kill our prey, and lay it in our way, said the 
young one^ what need shall we have of loAiow\\\\^^<^^ 
ourselves ? Because man wlW, someUvcves^ \e\»N\viv\ "^^ 
mother, reniaiii for a lon^ tinvQ c\>0AeX Vcv \xv^ ^^'^' 
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The old vultures will tell you when you are to watch 
his motions. When you see men in great numbers 
moving close together, like a flight of storks, you may 
conclude that they are hunting, and that you will 
soon revel in human blood. But still, said the 
young one, I would gladly know the reason of this 
mutual slaughter. I could never kill what I could 
not eat. My child, said the mother, this is a ques- 
tion which I camiot answer, though | am reckoned 
the most subtile bird of the mountain. When I was 
young, I used frequently to visit the ayry of an old 
vulture, who dwelt upon the Carpathian rocks; he 
had made many observations ; he knew the places 
that afforded prey round his habitation, as far in 
every direction as the strongest wing can fly between 
the rising and setting of the summer sun ; he 
had fed year after year on the entrails of men. His 
opinion was, that men had only the appearance of 
animal life, being really vegetables with a power of 
motion; and that as the boughs of an oak are dashed 
together by the storm, that swine may fatten upon 
the fallen acorns, so men are by some unaccountable 
power driven one against another, till they lose their 
motion, that vultures may be fed. Others think 
they have observed something of contrivance and 
' policy among these mischievous beings; and those 
that hover more closely round them, pretend, that 
there is, in every herd, one that gives directions to 
the rest, and seems to be more eminently delighted 
with a wide carnage. What it is that entitles him to 
such pre-eminence we know not ; he is seldom the 
biggest or the swiftest, but he shows by his eagerness 
and diligence that he is, m^e than any of the others, 
a friend to the vultures. 

END OF VOL. TIITUTY-iOUR. 
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